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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Many- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Ulster Covenant is passive resistance in excelsis. 
The habitual attitude of Ulster Unionists to law and 
order is as good as that of Britons anywhere. It is simply 
incomparably better than that of the Keltic population of 
Ireland, to which Home Rule would make Unionists the 
under-dog. The resistance of Ulster, in Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s words, will be ‘‘an organised and disciplin: «i 
movement, like war in its discipline and self-control ’’. 
Unlike war, Lord Hugh hopes, “‘ in its freedom from 
bloodshed ’’’. We are not so sanguine. The Covenant 
is not to acknowledge the Parliament in Dublin, not to 
obey its laws, not to pay its taxes. This must be taken 
as a necessary prelude to active resistance, an offensive 
position. That is what the Government is rushing on 
because, in the words imputed to a lady of his family, the 
Prime Minister ‘‘ cannot afford to resign ’’, and emolu- 
ments depend on the goodwill of the Irish master. 


The East Carmarthen election follows the stream 
against the Government. The total Unionist poll has 
gone up by 1039, the Liberal majority has gone down 
by 782. If there were much life behind Welsh 
Disestablishment this is not what we should find in a 
Nonconformist Welsh constituency with a Welsh Non- 
conformist parson as candidate. How thankful 
Liberals have become for small mercies may be seen 
from the placard of a paper which flies the colour of 
envy: ‘‘ Tories fail to win Carmarthen’’. Did they 
really think they were going to lose a seat which they 
held by 3500? Now that they have kept it, we wish 
them joy of their new member—a type that is offensive 
to every species of politician except his own peculiar. 
Mr. Towyn, or whatever he ought to be called, has had 
no suple in prostituting his religion to his politics. ~ In 


his own phrase he has ‘‘opened the Book of 
Revelation ’’: a revelation we imagine many of his 
political ‘‘friends’’ will not enjoy. His deacons 
announce Liberal meetings at their chapel services, and 
to every period of his political invective his disciples say 
Amen. The House of Commons has its curiosities, 
but we really believe it has now acquired a unique 
specimen. 


In Midlothian Major Hope, the Unionist candidate, 
is making»headway, but in demonstrating the prepos- 
terous character of the Coalition he runs third to the 
Radical and Labour protagonists. Mr. Shaw tells the 
electors ‘‘ not to be afraid of Home Rule’’, and then 
he leaves that question. Cobdenism, in its crudest 
shape, is the enchantment by which he hopes to win. 
But Cobdenism Scottish working-men dislike, and have 
no reverence for the prophet’s memory. ‘‘ You never 
heard me’’, said Cobden to the Protectionists in the 
House of Commons, ‘‘ quote the superior judgment of 
the working-classes ’’. A manly utterance, but not in 
itself a recommendation to labour audiences. Major 
Hope desires Imperial Preference and Fiscal Reform, 
a very diffegent matter, as Midlothian voters are quite 
capakje of Wiscerning, from the Protectionist bogey, 
which Mr. Shaw is busy erecting. The Radical candi- 
date is nightly thumped by Provost Brown. 


‘““The Prime Minister who said he could never be 


dependent on the Irish vote has been saved from defeat / 


by the Irish vote half a dozen times in a month, and 
his colleagues are scuttling in all directions. Lord 
Haldane has taken ref on the Woolsack from the 
nightmare of insufficient fficers, deficient horses, add 
defective ammunition ; Lo§d Carrington has jumped at 
a step in the peerage to away from the failure of 
his Agricultural Holdings (jl; Lord Pentland appa- 
rently expects to find Madras a less warm corner than 
the Cabinet had recently been; and the Master of 
Elibank, who steered the Veto Bill, classing the House 
of Lords as ‘500 ordinary men chosen accidentally 
among the unemployed’, has not merely secured a 
viscounty for his father and a barony for the chairman 
of his constituency, but has himself found salvation and 
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taken refuge among those who had been held up to 
obloquy as ‘a danger and disgrace to the nation ’. This 
was a tidy record for a body of Ministers of stern demo- 
cratic views.’’ It is a tidy record, and most admirably 
put by Lord Midleton (from whom we quote) in his 
speech at Harewood. This is the Brodrick again who 
bowled ‘‘ C.-B.’’ and so ended the Rosebery innings. 


Those apprentices of London who have tackled Mr. 
Lloyd George recall the sterling medieval apprentices 
whose doings Mr. Simon Tappertit desired to emulate, 
and Mr. George will need all that Marienbad, its waters, 
pines, its air, golf, and last not least its Dr. Ott (if Mr. 
George is in hands so excellent) can do for him, if he is 
to ‘‘ take them on”’ successfully on his return to busi- 
ness.  Mis-liking their wages being docked for his 
insurance scheme, the apprentices sent a respectful 
protest to Mr. George. He gave them no reply, having, 
it may be, no adequate reply to give, and the apprentices 
have protested a second time against his incivility. 
That is in brief the case of the apprentices and Mr. 
George, a short affair but significant. Give Mr. George 
time enough and he will have all the serious working 
people in England ranged against him and the scally- 
wags. 


Vice-President of the West Newington Liberal and 
Radical Association, a sometime Mayor of S. Albans 
where he lives, respectably occupied in business in Wal- 
worth for half a century—all these things is Mr. William 
Hurlock, clothier and draper. Yet is he fined £20 5s. 
in respect of Reginald. Reeve Tinney, an employed 
contributor, and on other summonses against him. 
This was the first prosecution under the National 
Insurance Act. Mr. Hurlock, you read, ‘‘ was cheered 
when he left the Court ’’.. He had been wounded in the 
house of his friends, and henceforth ranks with John 
Hampden. The cheers may reverberate as far as 
Marienbad. These are the things that make men weep 
that ‘‘ Labby ’’ is no longer with us. However, Lord 
Rosebery will enjoy the little incident. It is just the 
thing for his palate. 


Lord Morley was able to get Gladstone’s life into 
three volumes : Mr. Lloyd George requires four for his. 
Already. Who knows how many more volumes may 
have to be added? The book is badly timed. It is 
coming out on a falling market. It should have been 
floated on the 1909 Budget, not on the Insurance Act. 
We can foresee ‘‘ The Life of the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd 
George M.P.”’ being ‘‘ remaindered’’ along with Mr. 
Lloyd George himself. A bad investment both. 


‘“ Who props, thou ask’st, in these bad days my 
mind?’’ asks the poet. We answer, and without a 
moment’s hesitation, Miss Violet Markham. This 
eminently efficient, educated gentlewoman—her Albert 
Hall speech some months ago hit the Suffragists a blow 
from which they still go reeling—was approached the 
other day by one Shove, who—addressing her by the 
way as ‘‘ Dear Miss Markham’’, albeit an_ entire 
stranger—asked Miss Markham to help him, Shove, 
representing, he said, ‘‘ an unofficial body formed under 
the auspices of the Government, and composed chiefly 
of Liberal members of Parliament’’, in his search for 
** reliable and unbiassed information ’’ on land reform. 


Heaven forfend that we shquld try to paraphrase or 
abbreviate Miss Markham’s @nswer which the curious 
will find in last Tuesday’s ‘“Times”’. It ought to be 
written up in every town and village in the three 
kingdoms. A free-trader, Miss Markham would 
‘‘attach less importanee to the conclusions of a 
hole-and-corner association’? such as Shove’s than 
she could *‘ to those of the Tariff Retorm Commission, 
which at least published evidence ’’. ‘‘ I must express 
my astonishment ’’, Miss Markham concludes, ‘that 
any group of Liberals should have embarked on a 
course of secret inquiry, the methods of which they 


would have been the first to condemn if adopted by their 
political opponents.”’ 


It is a pity ‘‘ F. C. G.”’ did not see Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain with his wooden spade delving in 
his town garden, as he described himself to his Spark- 
hill audience. We should have had a pretty picture. 
But with all this zeal we cannot think Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain has the gardening mind of his father, who 
once said in the House that he really believed he was 
fonder of gardening than of politics. If Mr. Austen 
had, his town garden would not have been the dismal 
sight he says it was. A London garden may make quite 
a brave show. It is wonderful how many plants will 
grow and bloom in a ‘‘ back yard’’. They will not be 
as big, but they may be very nearly as bright as in the 
country. We have seen fine lilies in the heart of the 
City. Of course town plants must be coddled a bit ; they 
cannot be turned adrift and left to grow by themselves ; 
though waste spaces in London do soon show quite a 
good deal of colour. Look at the pink in Kingsway. 


Mr. Borden, assisting at the launch of the new ship 
which is to ply between Australia and Canada, was 
probably thinking of ‘‘ swift shuttles of an Empire’s 
loom, that weave us main to main.’’ Clydebank has 
afforded him an opportunity of gauging what private 
enterprise in the British Isles has done for shipping. 
Here the industry is unaided; in Canada, he said, the 
Government assists private works for public ends. 
That, he might have added, is inevitable in a new 
country. All the same, Mr. Borden’s remark has an 
economic bearing on which it was no part of his purpose 
to enlarge. Much as he admired what he saw on the 
Clyde, he probably reflected that greater things still 
might have been done if there had been a little of that 
fostering spirit which is found in every other country. 
‘* The arteries of empire’’, as he described the great 
mercantile lines of steamers, cannot be full till we have 
Imperial Preference. Mr. Borden, we may be sure, has 
seen nothing in this country to convince him to the 
contrary. 


His hand may or may not be strengthened by the 
non-party naval memorial which is to be presented 
to him and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Canadians are un- 
doubtedly keen to do all in their power to add effectively 
to the defence of the Empire. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
proposals reached a stage half-way between Mr. 
Bourrassa’s anti-Imperialism and Mr. Borden’s policy 
of whole-hearted naval contribution. The desire of 
certain well-meaning Canadians that party spirit should 
be exorcised might perhaps be described as an invita- 
tion to Sir Wilfrid Laurier to abandon his tiny navyism. 
One can hardly be surprised that one of his former 
colleagues summed up the movement for a round-table 
conference as absurd. 


Mr. Taft wants a patriotic Canal Bill as an election 
asset; he does not want a charge of treaty-breaking 
as an election drawback, so he came out with a plan for 
making the best of both worlds by inserting in the Bill 
a clause allowing an appeal to the Supreme Court 
against its provisions. Of course the Senate rejected 
a proposal which would have made its own decision 
subject to the judgment of the Supreme Court, and 
Mr. Taft’s plan is now dead. But it is worth noting. 
It shows how a good man writhes, struggling with ad- 
versity. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty is an agreement 
between two sovereign States. How can one of them 
regard the Supreme Court of the other as competent 
to determine its meaning? American writs do not 
run in Britain. 


Americans have a_ constitutional weakness for 
poachers, and are naturally much moved by the death 
of ‘‘ an American soldier of fortune ’’, one Rogers, who 
at the head of a big party of natives hunted elephants 
in the forbidden Sudan. Apparently Rogers’ killing 
did not stop at elephants. He was an adventurer of 
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the approved freebooter type. Run to earth by an 
English officer and a small band of Sudanese police 
after the most hazardous pursuit, he was found in a 
Congo village dying. He had been shot. In a dark 
room, dimly lighted by a sputtering wick, the English 
officer interviewed him. There was no telling at what 
moment the natives in attendance might after their kind 
take the law into their own hands, nor when the pistol 
under the red blanket which covered Rogers might go 
off. But the elephant hunter knew he was done for. 
It was all his show and his work, he said. There was 
just that spark of chivalry in him which is so often 
found in the desperado. How Mayne Reid would have 
rejoiced over him. 


It appears from the accounts of the proceedings in 
the Midnapur case that the Indian Government will have 
to take measures to prevent the Courts being used for 
the oppression of its officers under the form of law. 
The result of the appeal is to exonerate Mr. Weston, 
the Midnapur magistrate, and the two Indian police 
officers from the plainly trumped-up charge of having 
conspired to implicate the plaintiff, Peary Molun Dass, 
in a bomb outrage. The action for malicious prosecu- 
tion brought by Peary was simply brought as a means 
of carrying on a political campaign against the Govern- 
ment. It was kept up for four years; and Mr. Justice 
Fletcher, of the High Court, Calcutta, played into the 
agitators’ hands, probably through weakness, by 
allowing plaintiff's Indian counsel to make reckless 
accusations against the Government and its officers. 
Even the Appeal Court allowed one counsel to make a 
speech of twenty days and took up forty-two days with 
the hearing. He was emulating Kenealy advertising 
himself in the Tichborne case. 


From China sensational reports have been coming in 
during the week. One time Yuan-shi-kai was to be 
impeached in connexion with certain executions ; then 
on Wednesday the ‘‘ Times ”’ correspondent at Hankow 
was extremely optimistic; as is Dr. Morrison. It is 
most difficult to gauge the real position of Yuan. If the 
southern—the extremist—party were intriguing against 
him, he seems to have felt himself strong enough to 
scotch the intrigue by executing two of the ringleaders. 
General Li Yuan-hung is loyal to him, which seems to 
show that the moderate men are on Yuan’s side. 


The temper of the Bulgarians is rising, and it really 
seems as if the Government, in spite of its caution, will 
not be able to hold them in much longer. The details of 
the latest Macedonian massacres turn out to be even 
worse than was at first believed. Quite clearly they 
were the deliberate work of the Turkish Army. Europe 
threw the reins on the neck of Young Turkey after the 
Powers had at last got the situation well in hand, 
because the Turks had set up what they were pleased to 
term a ‘‘ Parliament.’’ Where are those egregious 
persons the ‘‘ Balkan Committee’’? Are they still 
believers in the reform of Turkey? Our own Consular 
Reports have been admittedly suppressed by the 
Foreign Office so as not to rouse feeling against the 
Turks. The Turkish Foreign Minister announces his 
approval of Count Berchtold’s proposals if ‘‘ decentrali- 
sation means ‘‘ Ottomanisation’”’ ! 


The French seem to be just awakening to the task 
they have before them in Morocco. They are bound to 
carry the thing through with honour after nearly 
involving Europe in war in order to gain a free hand 
there, but they are face to face with a very grave situa- 
tion which will task General Lyautey’s capacity to the 
uttermost. The Pretender in the South is not the only 
obstacle, though he is a grave one; everywhere and in 
every direction opposition is simmering, and only awaits 
opportunity to flame out. The ex-Sultan Mulai Hafid 
is thoroughly enjoying himself at Vichy, and would 
seem to be living at a more rapid rate than is strictly 
consistent with his allowance of £12,000 a year. Mean- 
while his successor is quite unknown to the Moors at 


present, either favourably or the reverse, and has to 
make his way with them, which will hardly be an easy 
task, as he is obviously nothing but a French puppet. 


At this season of the year, strangely enough, such a 
horror as that at Eastbourne might almost be predicted. 
Several other mysteries connected with seaside resorts 
were to be found in the papers before the tragedy at 
Eastbourne drew public attention from these lesser 
affairs. A Yarmouth murder on the beach, recalling in 
its details the similar murder during a summer season 
at the same place, and a Dover and a Folkestone 
murder would have furnished sensational reading 
and have given the papers much that they are 
on the look-out for. Now the Eastbourne mystery 
supplies them with ideal copy, not one scrap of which 
will they let slip through their fingers. There has been 
nothing like it since the Crippen flight and pursuit and 
capture. 


In sheer horror the Eastbourne crime is full to over- 
flowing ; but there is nothing mysterious in its actual 
commission. Everything is too hideously and brutally 
manifest. The plan was carefully premeditated, but 
what ought to have happened for the detective interest 
was that Murray should have escaped as he appears to 
have intended. The mystery is now transferred to the 
personality of Murray; and the speculation as to this 
suggests how the plot would have thickened if he had 
bodily disappeared. This strange mystery of identifica- 
tion is the one which remains to be made the most of 
by the newspapers wherewith to stimulate and minister 
to the curiosity of their readers. Not less may be made 
of the extraordinary relations of Murray to his victims. 
One is tempted to say of these that if madness accounts 
for the actual murders, it must be traced to the begin- 
ning of these abnormal relations. But even all this 
lacks the thrill of the man-hunt with an execution as the 
finale. 


‘* General ’’ Booth made a much bigger name for 
himself than have many much bigger men. He frankly 
ran his religious society on advertising lines; and 
undoubtedly it paid. Indeed, his idea could have suc- 
ceeded on no other lines. Noise, emotion, sensation- 
alism—these were at any rate the outside of his 
‘‘army’’, whatever there may have been or may be 
beneath. It is almost banal to say he built up an 
amazing organisation, for it is obvious. Indeed, we 
doubt if any man’s achievement ever has been so 
obvious as William Booth’s. It is extremely difficult 
not to perceive it. It is a huge success, undoubtedly ; 
but the question remains—does success sum up the man 
and all his work? His motives were good, and we 
should be sorry to say he had done no good. But we 
can hardly conceive anything farther from the lofty 
appeal, the gentle and awful dignity of Christ than the 
Salvation Army’s methods and whole demeanour. 


Grant that the ‘‘army”’ is engaged in a fight with 
the powers of darkness—as Booth would have said and 
as he unquestionably believed, and we do not wish to 
dispute—that is not a reason for borrowing those 
powers’ devices. It is bad business to fight the enemy 
with his own weapons when you have better. It does 
not follow, if good has been done by vulgar methods, 
more good could not have been done in finer ways. it 
cheap sensationalism fits a private version of Chris- 
tianity, which Booth’s was, it brands it too. We 
grudge the ‘‘ General ’’ none of his applause, but amid 
this royal and popular fuss we cannot help thinking of 
the forgotten hundreds of penniless priests who lived 
and worked amongst their poor, unknown without, and 
died unheard of. They only worked on regular lines ; 
they did not make a new Church or a new Gospel. 
Cannot Mr. Bramwell Booth educate his army, now out 
of the hoyden age, out of its hoydenish ways? Can he 
not bring it into line with regular Christendom, the 
heritors of the nobler army of martyrs? 
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The last appeal of the Bishop of the Falkland Isles, 
or, as he might better be known, the Bishop of the 
English on the Pacific, has not fallen flat. Money is 
coming in; it should have come in long ago. The time 
is now very short. However, late is not too late. It 
would be monstrous if this fine manly fellow, full of 
enthusiasm for his work and his fellow-countrymen in 
a land unrealised, should be allowed to fail. Certainly 
nothing, we should think, could help him much more 
than the attack on him, in a letter to the ‘‘ Times’’, 
by a member of the council of the South American 
Missionary Society—so at least he signed himself. 
Now it appears this person had not even the authority 
of his council or society to write. Was he told by his 
colleagues that he must make this clear? If so, there 
appears to be yet a place for grace amongst them, sorely 
needed. This society might well hasten its dying—such 
bodies only put people off or divert funds from better 
work. A bishop is an officer of the Church, not of a 
private society. 


This is an off-time—though for that matter good for 
thoughts of play—or no doubt we should hear of reso- 
lutions against ‘‘ Olympic ”’ professionalism by other 
amateur athletic societies similar to that of the Amateur 
Rowing Association. The A.A.A. for instance should 
speak out, and the Rugby Football Union. Oxford and 
Cambridge will be heard next term, of course. The 
sooner the world knows that British amateurs will have 
nothing to do with the whole ‘‘ Olympic ’’ business the 
better. It has been made clear that competition in these 
meetings cannot be kept clean from the professional 
spirit, even if it could from technically professional 
methods. Public school boys, University men, officers 
of the Army and Navy are organised and can make their 
attitude known without difficulty. Let them speak out, 
and the professionalisers will be scotched. Amateur 
rowing men, as might be expected, have been the first 
to move, the A.R.A. collectively and prominent oars- 
men individually. Mr. Lehmann has been in the field 
from the beginning, and we remember letters from Mr. 
C. M. Pitman and Mr. Hugh Legge. The more that 
speak out now the better. 


Mr. Hammerstein continues to amaze us day by day. 
He ought to be on the wondrous kinematograph films. 
No man ever called himself a liar so many times in so 
brief a period—not even a professional politician. Mr. 
Hammerstein in London had nothing but kind things 
to say of us; Mr. Hammerstein in New York is a 
different little gentleman with a big cigar; Mr. 
Hammerstein in London longed to live amongst us and 
to educate us; Mr. Hammerstein in New York is glad 
to have shaken, or brushed, the London mud off his 
immaculate boots. He is sick of us. We can only 
congratulate him. Most of us are sick of ourselves. 
To find an American who is honestly sick of us is 
refreshing. If Mr. Hammerstein will only be content 
to be sick of us and kindly stay away, we shall feel all 
the more refreshed. 


As this is the end of Mr. Hammerstein in this country, 
we may briefly remind our readers that this German- 
American-Jew gentleman came here to put us right 
musically. With a quarter of a million of money came 
he (sovereigns—not dollars), and he built unto himself 
a lordly pleasure dome, and he ran operas which Covent 
Garden had given up for a quarter of a century; and 
he expected to put us all right. People refused to pay 
to go into his theatre ; and as he was working the whole 
business on a philanthropic basis Mr. Hammerstein 
began to howl. He howled and boasted in sweet 
alternation; and the end of the whole concern is that 
he has gone back to what we suppose he calls his native 
country, and we are free of him. Far from helping 
on opera here, he has been a very damaging factor. We 
wish him well; but we don’t wish to see him in England 
again. It is only reasonable to suppose that he will 
before now have made a fine bargain with a music-hall 
syndicate or a kinematograph show. 


THE COVENANT AND JUSTIFICATION. 


If the resolution of passive resistance to which Ulster 

Unionists are to pledge themselves were the whole 
of the great secret, we must say it would be a case of 
montes parturiunt. It is logical and right enough that 
Irish Unionists should refuse to recognise a Home Rule 
Government, refuse to accept any laws it may pass, 
refuse to pay any taxes it may impose. It is a neces- 
sary consequence of the Irish Unionists’ attitude. But 
so far it is only on all fours with the position of the 
Nonconformist who thought, or professed to think, 
that the Education Act of 1902 was immoral. He hated 
the Act and refused to recognise it. He passively 
resisted and was sold up or his rate paid for him by some 
officious intervener. Did Ulster resistance mean no 
more than that, it would be a lame and impotent con- 
clusion indeed. Passive resistance can always be got 
over by ignoring it. We can imagine many ways in 
which the Government could deal with Ulster opposition 
if it ended thus. We are sure Ministers would be 
devoutly thankful if they thought it would. Passive 
resistance seems to us a poor thing. You should either 
accept a régime and live under it or try to upset it. 
Passive resistance is to refuse to accept a régime yet 
shrink from opposing it—an indefensible attitude. 
Obedience is respectable, rebellion is respectable. No 
intermediate course is. If the Ulster Unionists want to 
command the entire support of their friends in England 
they must, one way or another, take the offensive. Then 
we shall know where we are. 

The publication of this passive programme is all the 
more untimely because a few Unionists cannot stomach 
strong meat. Let them not hug the delusion that 
passive resistance is a way out of their dilemma. 
They must not construct their policy on the feeble 
foundation of a few lines in last Thursday’s ‘‘ Times ”’, 
nor imagine that the only result of Home Rule 
will be that the Government have to levy distraints 
in North-East Ulster. The Unionist who is doubtful 
about the degree to which he should support Ulster 
would do well to look at what the Radical press has to 
say; though in a sense it has nothing to say. Its 
arguments remind us of an inexperienced player of the 
war-game who commits the mistake of thinking only of 
himself. He chooses his position, entrenches his troops, 
and confidently awaits attack—only to find that he is 
miles away from his enemy’s line of march, and that his 
force might just as well be non-existent. So with the 
British supporters of Home Rule. Not one of them 
really faces the question summed up in the word Ulster. 
They evade it in one of two ways. One way is to regret 
that British Unionism should harp so continually upon 
Ulster and to suggest a change of topic. A wise 
instinct prompts the suggestion. 

The second argument is of the tu quoque order. It 
meets the determination of Irish Unionism by calling 
attention to the counter-determination of Irish 
Nationalism. This argument proves a good deal, 
though it certainly does not prove the Home Rule case. 
Its use brings out the permanent antagonism which 
creates the Irish problem. It is an argument which a 
Unionist could use to justify coercion and a Radical to 
justify not a Home Rule Bill but a frank Separation Bill 
with no illusory safeguards. But its very strength 
makes it useless for the support of a Bill professing to 
bring a message of peace. It asserts the power of one 
of the forces whose conflict makes Home Rule im- 
possible. As such Unionism welcomes it; for Ulster 
would not fight, and if it did would not be right in its 
head, were there nothing for it to fight against. 

These are elementary facts, or rather, elementary anti- 
pathies, of which British Unionism must take note in 
determining its policy. There are some who hold that 
should Home Rule ever become the law of the land, the 
controversy will be over. It will not be over, because 
it is one of those controversies which British law can 
no more end than a judgment of the Hague Tribunal 
can end quarrels between States. Politics may be the 
master art, but neither politics nor legislation, which 
is its instrument, covers the whole range of human 
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action. The spirit which animates Irish Unionism is 
not to be dealt with by political enactment. As to that 
Irish Unionism is itself perfectly frank. It proposes 
to contest every stage in the Bill’s progress not in order 
to secure amendments which will make it tolerable, but 
in order to expose its absurdities. A few of the 
weaker English Unionists can hardly stomach this. The 
political battle having been fought and lost, they would 
say, there is nothing for it but to obey the law of the 
land. The argument jumps. Cases do arise in which 
it is an honourable man’s duty to resist the law of the 
land. Ulster thinks that Home Rule represents one of 
those cases, and British Unionism has to determine 
whether it agrees. 

Since most politicians know their business and under- 
stand pretty well how far they can go, cases of laws 
which ought to be resisted occur so rarely as to be hardly 
numerous enough for classification. But it will be 
granted, we imagine, that laws creating a change of 
nationality form a group. If citizenship is not a mean- 
ingless phrase, a change of nationality means a com- 
plete change of atmosphere. You cannot make terms 
with an atmosphere. You must either accept it or 
decline to breathe it. That is why wars fought on 
national questions tend to be decisive. The alternative 
of resistance having been tried and proved ineffectual, 
there remains nothing but the alternative of acceptance. 

This aspect of the case, so patent to the subject of 
a law, may not strike the body by which the law is 
enacted. The cession of Heligoland, for example, was 
a matter of convenience to the English Parliament. But 
it was a matter of life and death to the people of Heli- 
goland, and if they had objected to German nationality, 
which as a matter of fact they agreed to accept, they 
would have been justified in forcibly resisting the 
British law, unintelligible though their resistance would 
probably have appeared to the average British legislator 
of twenty years ago. For, to the Legislature unaffected 
by its own work, it appears feasible to do deals and 
niake the best of bad jobs in a question of nationality 
exactly as in determining the height of a tax. Some 
such feeling as this may have led the Government to 
suppose that the insertion of ‘‘ safeguards’’ in their 
Home Rule Bill really means something. To Ulster it 
means nothing, because Ulster is convinced that Home 
Rule involves a change of nationality. It holds that the 
Bill will exclude Irish Unionists from the polity in which 
they now find themselves, and place them in another 
polity which, whatever Radical minimisers of the Bill 
may say, is altogether different from the old. The 
difference lies in the fact that an atmosphere which is 
Saxon and Protestant will be replaced by an atmosphere 
which is Keltic and Catholic. The Bill, on the contrary, 
in so far as it is sincerely put forward as a settlement, 
assumes first that there will be no such replacement, 
and, secondly, that it would not amount to a change 
of polity. 

The British Unionist who deprecates resistance after 
the Bill has become law really accepts the position of 
its advocates. He too minimises its effect, and all we 
ask of him is that he should carry his train of thought 
to its logical conclusion. If Ulster is not to be sup- 
ported, it can only be because her main position is 
unsound. But if Ulster’s main position is unsound, the 
Government Bill is a good Bill. It is logically im- 
possible to oppose the Home Rule Bill root and branch 
and to say that Ulster must accept it or at least must not 
be encouraged in her resistance to it when it has gone 
through the formalities which will change it from a 
Bill into an Act. For, unless Ulster be right, the 
Government plan of Home Rule with safeguards is not 
merely tolerable in the end but sound in the beginning. 
Every British Unionist, who is in any doubt about his 
course of action, must realise that in attempting to 
evade this dilemma, he is intellectually dishonest. 
Once he commits himself to the view that a Home Rule 
Act is in the same category as other Acts and should 
be obeyed as they are obeyed, he has no ground for 
thoroughgoing opposition to a Home Rule Bill. His 
position is precisely that of the Duke of Wellington in 
1846. ‘*‘ We have done what we could for the landed 


interest ’’ said the Duke, and his efforts having failed 
he was ready to support repeal. Precisely in the same 
way Unionists who are not prepared to accept the conse- 
quences of opposition cannot, if they be honest with 
themselves, refuse to support Home Rule. To the 
faint hearts we would accordingly say: Be logical, 
think things out and take your side. Are you against 
us in the last resort? Then you are against us now. 
Are you for us now? Then you are for us in the last 
resort. There is no middle course. 


ARMAMENTS AS AN INVESTMENT. 


. LOATED armaments ’’, ‘* the huge sums wasted 

on armaments’’, ‘‘ the appalling loss to the 
nation—amillions diverted to armaments that might be 
usefully employed ’’—these are the stock phrases of the 
Radical tail. One pays little attention to them—they 
have been heard too often. They are the catchwords 
ot people who care nothing for national prestige and 
little for national existence; so they naturally care as 
litue for the means of sustaining national prestige or 
preserving national existence. The world is their 
nation ; every people is their people; the preference of 
one people over another is either unintelligible to them 
or, if intelligible, wrong. Therefore for them war- 
ships and soldiers not only have no good associations 
but only painful ones. They are but signs of differences 
which ought not to be. With these one has nothing in 
common. It is waste of time to talk to them about a 
big navy, though there are arguments in favour of 
armaments which have probably never occurred to 
these supra-patriotic philosophers. If they do not 
regard their country, they pretend much regard to man- 
kind. Let them consider naval and military expendi- 
ture from that point of view. But most men and 
women do love their country, and because they love 
their country wish it to be as strong as possible in 
relation to other countries. They are glad to spend 
vast sums to make its armaments powerful. In this 
country we believe that the average man and woman is 
willing that any amount shall be spent on the Navy 
any Government chooses to ask for. If necessary the 
sacrifice must be made, and is made cheerfully. Still, it 
is spoken of as a sacrifice, whether it is so felt or not. 
There is a suggestion of regret, which may be a pious 
concession to a proper horror of war or to supposed 
sound views of economics. Every War Minister and 
every First Lord flavours his statement with regrets for 
the necessity of armaments at all. If he has to ask for 
more he apologises; if he is going to spend less, he 
rejoices. This seems to be demanded by respectability. 
Both sides do it, Liberal Ministers naturally for fear 
ot their tail, which they are afraid to bite and therefore 
try to keep still. But the tone of Unionist Ministers is 
much the same. They never rejoice in additions to the 
Army and Navy. Whoever heard a Unionist War 
Minister or First Lord proclaim triumphantly that he 
was going to spend many millions more than his pre- 
decessor? We should like to find one who would. But 
the Education Minister will; the Agricultural Minister 
would if he ever had more to spend; even the Minister 
who gives money to local authorities is rather proud 
if the sum is large. Evidently the idea that expenditure 
on armaments is unprofitable and a thing to be excused 
is there, even amongst patriotic people. 

We should like to know what is the fact behind the 
idea? Is it justified? Put it as a business proposition ; 
does expenditure on armaments pay a State or not? 
We must dismiss considerations of national rivalry. 
It is not disputed that the nation must be well 
armed; in that sense all good citizens agree 
expenditure is necessary and therefore is economically 
sound. It pays. But without the hard necessity, the 
fear of war, would it pay? The economic case against 
naval and military expenditure is always that it diverts 
power, both in men and money, from productive to 
unproductive energy. But productive of what? What 
would the soldier and sailor do, and the money spent on 
them produce, if they were not soldiers and sailors and 
there were no ships of war? Oh! they would be all 
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doing useful work, and the money turned to some practi- 
cal purpose. That is very easy to say; ‘* something 
useful’’ is a fine vague phrase which, until analysed, 
means a great deal. What is the useful thing these men 
and this money would be doing? If they are not doing 
mischief, they must either be improving themselves and 
their fellow-men spiritually, morally, intellectually or 
bodily, or they must be adding to the sum of know- 
ledge or increasing the nation’s wealth, in the economic 
sense. They will in all probability be doing the last. 
At best they may be working in the fields producing 
food. Would it be a great gain to this country if every 
soldier and sailor became an agricultural labourer? 
Would it not be a much greater gain if field labour, so 
far as more of it is wanted, could be diverted from town 
labour? Is there any reason to think that the abolition 
of naval and military service all over the world would 
result in a vastly increased supply of food ; and is there 
a serious shortage of food? But if the soldier 
or sailor were not engaged in farm work, and 
the majority would not be, it is more than doubtful if 
he would be benefiting the world at all. It is ten to 
one his labour would go to the production of some 
luxury. A State as a State is not the better for being 
very rich except for the precise reason that by its wealth 
it can make itself stronger vis 4 vis of other nations by 
its superiority in arms. 

If the man is not engaged in making wealth and is not 
wasting his energies, he can only be improving himself 
or somebody else educationally (in the broad true 
sense). All but anti-militarist fanatics agree that 
both the military and naval services are extremely 
beneficial as training to the men who enter them. Dis- 
cipline is the best education. Nearly all Conservatives 
believe that compulsory service would be of universal 
benefit to the country in the effect on the character of 
the people. The best Germans believe it is their military 
system that makes their people. The State can have 
no greater asset than its citizens; that which makes 
the best man does most for the State. It is agreed that 
military or naval service probably does more for the 
man during his term than would any other occupation 
during the same time. How then could the State spend 
its money better or more reproductively ? 

And what of the officers? What would be their con- 
tribution to the State, if they were something else? 
Very many would be living a life of mere pleasure. 
What would the State gain by all these men pressing 
into the learned professions, the City, trade? A few 
might be farmers, and would probably break. Naval 
and military officers know more of the handling of men 
than any others of their class: and there is no more 
valuable knowledge. That such a body of men is a real 
asset to the State hardly needs showing. Could they 
be got any other way? Certainly the naval officer is a 
rare and unique type which only life and service in a 
warship could produce. 

If men count more than money, we do not see how 
any economic case can be made out against large 
expenditure on armaments. We care nothing for the 
paradox that our argument would prove war to be a 
friend in disguise. Perhaps it is. We are persuaded 
of this, that an intelligent and benevolent despot who 
had private information that there would never be 
another war would be extremely careful, out of regard 
for his subjects’ good, to keep the information to 
himself. 


FRANCE IN MOROCCO. 


T is satisfactory to learn that a definite settlement 
has been come to between France and Spain in their 
dispute about Morocco. It was indeed deplorable that, 
while the position of both parties in that country was 
and remains hazardous in no small degree, they should 
be disputing as to niceties of boundary. It was 


a comical and perilous illustration of the proverb that 
it is unwise to deal with the bear’s skin before the 
animal has been killed. There are considerable differ- 
ences as to the actual details of the’ arrangement, and 
the truth of any of the statements we have at present 
can hardly be guaranteed when two authorities 


presumably so well informed as the ‘‘ Temps’”’ and 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ contradict one another. Details however 
may be more profitably discussed when they are de- 
finitely and accurately established, which they cannot 
be said to be at present; the important fact is that a 
final and amicable settlement is near at hand. The 
internationalisation of Tangier, which concerns us so 
closely, seems to be assured on sensible lines, so we 
may express without any arriére pensée our pleasure at 
finding two friendly Powers adjusting their differences 
without unnecessary friction. 

It is no less satisfactory to know that French people 
seem to be at length awakening to the magnitude 
of the task that lies before them in Morocco. That 
widely-read paper the ‘‘ Matin’’ recently produced a 
map which may serve the useful purpose of an ‘‘ eye- 
opener ’’. The patriotic Frenehman who studies it may 
be surprised to see that only an infinitesimal portion of 
the country can be described properly as subject to 
Krance. The centre is entirely unconquered, while the 
greater part of the remainder is only ** half-subdued ’’. 
What this means when applied to a brave and fanatical 
Oriental race it is hardly necessary to point out, but 
of course it implies that on the first reverse in the un- 
subdued zone the tribes in that called ‘* half-subdued ”’ 
may rise again severally or collectively, thus adding 
indefinitely to the dangers of the campaign. 

It has already become quite clear that the prepara- 
tions originally made for carrying through the business 
were grossly inadequate. It does not perhaps lie in 
our mouths, who have so often made the same mistake, 
to reproach the French with this, but at all events we 
are peculiarly well able to judge of the deplorable 
results which may flow from such initial errors and 
from preliminary optimism. General Lyautey seems 
to have grasped the situation with intelligence and com- 
prehension. He sees that it is hopeless at present for 
France to try to possess herself of the whole of 
Morocco or even of that part which was nominally (how 
nominally !) subject to the authority of the Maghzen. 
His advice is that the only attempt likely to succeed 
at present is ‘‘ concentration on certain important stra- 
tegic points’’. This may be preliminary to, but is a 
very long way from, making Morocco into a French 
province. It is very much more like the system of 
isolated ‘‘ castra’’, in communication with one another, 
by which the Romans kept their frontiers in order. It 
is no doubt an excellent method of dealing with the 
grave difficulties of the moment, but it is only the 
beginning of a long process, likely to become 
very perilous directly France has external troubles 
elsewhere. The French have none too many men 
for the protection of their own frontiers, and with 
60,000 or more occupied in Morocco they may at any 
moment find themselves in an awkward fix. When 
General Lyautey asked for more men, the Premier told 
him that ‘‘he must not lose sight of the position of 
France in Europe’’. This is a grave warning and 
worth remembering by the ally and friends of France 
who may be called upon to help her if there be trouble. 
What it means of course is that France can only spare 
a limited number to do the work she has before her in 
Morocco. But that work must be done, for to retreat 
now, would be much more disastrous than it would have 
been earlier to allow other Powers to take a, hand. 
Besides, other nations, and ourselves especially, have a 
right to demand that France should carry out com- 
petently the task she was so eager to undertake. 

It is unfortunately only too certain that the army at 
the moment under General Lyautey’s command is not 
really adequate for the work it has to do. Two months 
ago it amounted to 49,000 men, but of these more than 
11,000 are tied to the Algerian frontier, which they are 
bound to guard. This leaves not quite 38,000 which 
the Commander-in-Chief can dispose of as he thinks 
proper, and of these more than 5000 are native auxi- 
liaries. The Government has sent out three battalions 
in response to the General’s request, for M. Poincaré 
had admitted that the position of France in Morocco is 
‘* serious ’’. Six more are to follow, but on the autho- 
rity of the special correspondent of the ‘‘ Temps ”’ these 
forces will only prove just enough to meet the dangers 
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which threaten on every hand. In the South the 
state of affairs seems to be worst. Here the 
Pretender El Heiba is said to have 50,000 men in 
his train, and it is by no means certain that a march on 
Marakech by a large force is the best form of tactics 
at the moment. The difficulties of provisioning a big 
army in a very hostile country must not be lost sight of. 
But the South with its Pretender and his growing army 
remains for the present what General Moinier called it, 
le gros point noir ’’. 

Ojficers in command of isolated forces are in a very 
serious quandary. A correspondent of ‘‘ Le Journal ’’, 
who was present at a battle on 14 August between the 
troops under Colonel Pein and the Mahalla of the Roghi, 
gives a thrilling account of what was clearly a touch- 
and-go struggle. In the end the French were victorious, 
but only after the enemy had attacked again and again, 
delivering their fire in a disciplined fashion which 
showed that they had learned much from the deserters 
from Fez who had themselves enjoyed the benefit of 
European instructors. ‘‘ The tenacity of the enemy, 
the difficulties of the ground, the sharp stones of which 
cut the feet of our soldiers and made the Moorish balls 
more dangerous owing to ricochets, had been disas- 
trous to us. The road followed by our five companies 
is strewn with bodies. There are fifty there, killed or 
wounded, under a sweltering sun.’’ This is only a 
sample of the kind of thing the French army of occu- 
pation will have to face day by day in campaigns that 
will demand a large army led with unwearying watch- 
fulness, tenacity and enterprise for perhaps many years. 
Even supposing France had her arms free in Europe 
and was not affected by any apprehensions as to her 
own frontiers, this must prove a heavy drain on her 
resources, apart altogether from socialist troubles at 
home. Even her best friends may doubt whether in 
her present condition she can stand the strain. If she 
does and comes out triumphantly in the end then no one 
can doubt that her regeneration is a reality, and not 
merely a flattering unction poured on her by patriotic 
journalists. At present we must admit that our views 
are in suspense. 

It is doubly unfortunate that at the present crisis the 
French Government should have had to set up a new 
puppet as Sultan, Mulai Yusuf, who is almost unknown 
to the people of Morocco. We are vaguely informed 
that ‘‘ he possesses the qualities which will recommend 
him, as soon as they are better known, to the sym- 
pathy of his people’’. This is an optimistic view, 
founded, we hope, on facts. | Morocco could hardly 
stand more than two Sultans en retraite at once. 
Mulai Hafid has done nothing for months except to get 
together all the money he could against the day of his 
abdication ; his departure therefore may prove rather a 
boon to the French than otherwise. They have failed, 
however, to make the adroit use of the native ruler they 
have done in Tunis. 


WILLIAM BOOTH. 


A NOTHER—perhaps the last—of the big Victorians 

gone. William Booth began as a Wesley and 
ended as a Whiteley. His blood and thunder evangel 
tailed off into an enormous “‘ business proposition ’’, 
out-harroding Harrods. He became a Universal Pro- 
vider, a Bank, and a tremendous Scotland Yard Inquiry 
Office, including a _ detective agency, anti-suicide 
bureau, and registry for the recovery of lost persons— 
56,000 have been searched for—and sometimes of lost 
property. In 1911 the Salvation Army supplied more 
than six and a half million beds and twelve million 
meals, emigrated we don’t know how many, fought 
leprosy in Java, and famine in Japan. General Booth 
was one of those untaught organising geniuses, those 
self-made Napoleons of autocratic administration, whom 
obscure parents have sometimes brought into the world. 
He was a medieval in power of great construction as 
much as in temper and theological belief. But the 
soul-saving is more and more becoming a mere 
adjunct of the Salvation Army work. The world thinks 


of the Army as a vast organisation for relieving want 
and misery, accepting its religious revivalism with care- 
less toleration. The present age does not trouble itself 
about salvation of souls, or it would support missions 
to the submerged Upper Ten. But it is humanitarian, 
and greatly troubled about the state of Darkest England. 
Booth’s success was not that of a religious prophet, 
but lay in the wisdom with which he connected work 
with conversion, and set hundreds of thousands of 
fervid disciples to labour at the ‘‘ social problem ’’ as 
part of a world-wide machine. And so he became the 
familiar of queens and emperors, a Freeman of London, 
a D.C.L. of Oxford (!), the revered of journalists. 
‘* General Booth ’’, said one newspaper last Wednesday, 
‘‘ was the greatest missionary since S. Paul; in the 
eighty-three years of his life he collected more money 
for charitable purposes than any other living man.’’ 
We wonder what S. Paul—who also collected money— 
would have said to this definition of a missionary. 

Religious orders and societies, both in the middle 
ages and in our own day, have always been tempted 
to become financial organisations. The Salvation 
Army is growing into a great endowed interest, and 
its prophetic zeal is likely to die down. Besides, the 
lurid damnation and hellfire Calvinism which made 
young Booth cry, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel’’, has little chance of being listened to in the 
twentieth century. A dogmatic profession of faith— 
called ‘‘ Articles of War ’’—is imposed on all who are 
enrolled in the Army, but dogmatic Christianity has 
no future except in connexion with the historic Church. 
When Booth discovered that ‘* it is of little use to preach 
the Gospel to a man who wants a loaf; we must give 
him a loaf first ’’, it was inevitable, in modern days, that 
the business of loaf-providing would gradually swallow 
up the evangelisation. He will leave no great religious 
movement behind him, as Wesley did. Even his social 
schemes are proving failures. What William Booth 
did was to create a temporary stirring of foul and 
stagnating waters by means of a transient religious 
commotion. The way to cure the craving for vicious 
stimulants is to supply a better stimulus. As he said 
himself, ‘‘ Thousands are absorbed in the excite- 
ments of business, ambition, and pleasure. It is 
only by means of a counter-excitement that we find it 
possible to arrest their attention’’. But the classes 
which can be reached by the corybantic religionism of 
fife and drum processions, of knee-drill and ‘‘ free-and- 
easy ’’ and hysterical holiness-meeting, are limited. 
They cannot be moved to repentance by low comedy and 
vulgar sensationalism by Drunken Bill and Swearing 
Jimmy. 

It is said, no doubt, that the Salvation Army reaches 
and influences neglected strata of humanity. This is 
to assume that the regular religious bodies do not work 
in the slums, among the degraded and vicious, or that 
their work is ineffective, whereas impartial investi- 
gation has shown that the Salvationist movement has 
very little hold on the East End, while the Church has 
a great deal. Booth said that his original plan 
—like Wesley’s—was to convert the unconverted, to get 
them saved, and then send them back to their denomina- 
tions to build up. But they would not go, or the 
denominations looked coldly on them—not finding, it 
may be, any real foundation to build upon. And so he 
turned the society he had created—again, like Wesley— 
into an independent denomination, with its services held 
in church hours, and its ‘‘sacraments ’’ competing 
with those of the New Testament. After all, it was 
not the Church of England which showed this big son 
of hers the door. He was ever a free-lance, so 
impatient of subordination that one sect after another 
ejected him from its ministry and forbade him the 
use of its chapels. Booth had all Wesley’s imperious 
self-confidence and intolerance of contradiction. And 
so the rebel against authority—he was a Chartist at 
thirteen—became the Pope of a new Church, the 
despotic ruler of an enormous community of disciples 
of many tongues, every one of whom has vowed a more 
unconditional and unquestioning obedience—tanquam 
ut cadaver—to his orders than is owed by Jesuits to 
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their General. He had a wholesome contempt for 
committees, ‘‘ representative institutions ’’, and talk. 
The title ‘‘ General’? Booth, by the by, was originally 
merely short for ‘‘ General Superintendent ’’. As the 
idea of an Army took hold, it was carried out into 
minutest detail, even the girl-officers being majors and 
captains and lieutenants. It was Mrs. Booth, a most 
remarkable woman, whom the Wesleyans expelled with 
her husband, that devised the idea of uniforms, colours, 
and the like. The Salvation Army is essentially a 
ritualistic association. With great business talent, the 
Booths turned every converted drunkard or wife- 
beater into an advertisement. The strength of 
Salvationism is intense conviction and the duty of self- 
sacrifice—two requisites which the Church of to-day is 
lamentably afraid of demanding. But the self- 
sacrifice of the Army is of the kind which brings in a 
million solid sovereigns. It is curious that an organi- 
sation with so commercial a side to it has never found 
favour in the States or in Switzerland, which expelled 
the Army, nor yet in Australia, where the Labour party 
objected to its philanthropic schemes. 

Whether the second of the dynasty, Mahomet II., 
will keep Salvationism upon its old level of exaltation 
remains to be seen. Mr. Bramwell Booth has some- 
thing of the George Fox spirit—he once preached from 
a coffin, and has walked through crowded towns 
clothed in sackcloth. But the age is against him, and 
his very success as an advertiser and organiser will tend 
to externalism. In the end Salvationism will probably 
become a kind of respectable Established Church, 
merely one more of the innumerable sectarianisms of 
British Christianity. Meantime William Booth’s real 
contribution to the common weal is the object lesson he 
gave in the need for something more than a material 
appeal. 


THE CITY. 


QOME contraction in business has been experienced 
on the Stock Exchange this week, but the tone 
of markets has kept remarkably firm. The disturbed 
political situation in the Balkans has had no effect on 
prices. Consols, aided by Government purchases, con- 
tinued their steady advance until heavy withdrawals of 
gold from the Bank of England for Germany and South 
America called attention to the monetary situation. 
The time is now approaching when consideration has 
to be given to the financing of the crops in Egypt and 
the United States. Remittances of gold to Egypt, 
where the cotton crop promises to be a very big one, 
will probably commence next month, and money is likely 
to be dearer from now on to the end of the year. This 
does not necessarily mean that the improvement in 
Consols has been brought to a halt. With the Govern- 
ment broker still in the market the rise should continue. 
Home railway stocks attracted some demand owing 
to the exceptionally fine traffic returns. The figures 
were compared with those of the week in which the 
effect of the brief railway strike last year was felt, and 
on nearly every line the gains were considerably larger 
than the losses recorded a year ago. The North- 
Western increase was no less than £133,000. The 
advance in quotations, however, was hardly propor- 
tionate to the improvement in traffics, business being 
on a comparatively small scale. Great Central junior 
issues came into request in anticipation of the benefits 
to be derived from the new dock at Immingham and in 
the belief that the line which suffered most from the 
coal strike ought to experience the quickest recovery. 
A reaction in Canadian Pacifics was inevitable as 
soon as the official announcement of the new capital 
arrangements was made. Heavy profit-taking has been 
in progress, and the stock has really shown remarkable 
resistance under selling pressure. It is stated that the 
representatives of the Western farmers will oppose the 
directors’ application to Parliament’ for the authorisa- 
tion of fresh capital, but their efforts are not likely to 
be successful. The money is required for double- 
tracking certain sections of the line in order to cope 


with the enormous growth of traffic, and also for 
opening up new territory. These extensions are 
essential to the development of the country and especi- 
ally of the wheat-growing districts. Opposition to the 
directors’ programme, therefore, will not carry much 
weight. Grand Trunks remain a firm though quiet 
market. 

Wall Street advices are generally bullish, but it is 
asserted that liquidation by influential interests has 
been in progress on the rise, and the market seems to 
have lost a good deal of its absorptive power. In the 
Foreign Railway section Brazil Common has made a 
further advance. The publication of an_ official 
announcement as to the new Argentine Railway Com- 
pany formed by Mr. Percival Farquhar was effective in 
disclosing the names of the powerful finance houses in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Brussels and New York which 
are supporting Mr. Farquhar in his ambitious schemes 
for the development of the resources of Brazil, Northern 
Argentina, Uruguay, Bolivia and other parts of South 
America. It is now obvious that the plans for obtaining 
control of the several railway systems were most care- 
fully laid and have been under active contemplation 
for a long time past. It is hinted that the full pro- 
gramme which Mr. Farquhar has in hand has yet to 
be divulged. Further active movements in the South 
American railway market may therefore be expected. 

A resumption of the demand for Rubber shares was 
one of the features of the week. The quiet investment 
buying that has been in progress for several weeks 
was stimulated by an advance in the price of the com- 
modity, and dealers were induced to bid quotations up 
in order to get more stock into their books. The prices 
now being obtained for rubber on forward contracts 
actually exceed the anticipations of many of the pro- 
spectuses issued during the rubber boom. 

In the Mining markets a strong demand for Copper 
shares has caused the most conspicuous movement, 
while increased attention has been given to diamond 
descriptions in expectation of enhanced dividends as 
a result of the favourable condition of the market for 
the stones. Kaffirs and Rhodesians have slipped back 
after their recent revival, and attempts have been made 
to resuscitate the West African Tin section. News of 
good developments has strengthened several of the 
better class Oil shares, and further activity is expected 
in that department. 


INSURANCE. 
Emp.oyers’ LiasBitity Rates. 


= repeated attempts made by companies trans- 

acting employers’ liability insurance business to 
obtain rates commensurate with the risks they under- 
take have so far proved only partially successful. The 
experience of 1911 shows a further advance in rates to 
be imperative if the business is to be established on a 
sound foundation. A few companies appear to have 
realised moderate profits, while the majority either 
incurred losses or just managed to balance their under- 
writing accounts. To some extent, no doubt, the results 
disclosed are misleading because rates proved to be un- 
remunerative were in force during the first six months 
of 1911 and the improvement ultimately secured merely 
affected the later half-period. On the other hand, 
however, most of the statements presented to share- 
holders bear testimony to ‘‘ window-dressing ’’ methods, 
only one accident account being published, and no 
separation being made between employers’ liability and 
ordinary casualty transactions. For purposes of 
analysis the accounts sanctioned at general meetings 
seldom possess much value, managements being natu- 
rally indisposed to place too many weapons in the hands 
of competitors, and only a few companies, as a fact, 
supply the public with exactly the same information as 
has sooner or later to be given to the Government 
Department in compliance with statutory requirements. 

All such facts as are of real significance mostly leak 
out in the speeches made by directors or in answers 
given to direct questions ; reports and accounts, for the 
reason mentioned, tell little of the truth. It has also 
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to be remembered that employers’ liability insurance 
is by no means confined to the United Kingdom. Some 
companies now raise the bulk of their premium income 
in the United States, Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa, and large sums are likewise received at their 
continental branches. For the present, therefore, it 
is impossible to offer any definite opinion in regard to 
the results obtained from home underwriting in 1911, 
especially during the December six months, but careful 
inquiry indicates that the premiums paid by employers 
as a body still barely cover the yearly outgo for 
claims and expenses. Revised rates covering a large 
group of miscellan~.us risks came, it is true, into force 
on May 1o last, but it is questionable whether the im- 
provement thus obtained will enable the companies to 
show a decent profit. 

As regards the operations of the year 1910, the 
facts are known, being contained in Part B of the 
Assurance Companies’ Return, and particulars for the 
previous year were given in a return made in pursuance 
of the Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies Act, 
1907. The summaries show the following general 
results, which may be accepted as approximately 
correct : 


Year. Premiums. Claims etc. Per Cent. 
1909 &2,658,717 £1,769, 502 66.55 
1910 £2,684, 362 41,844,117 68.70 

Commission Percentage 

an Total of 

Year. Expenses. Per Cent. Outgo. Premiums 
1909 ... £968,005 36.41 £257375507 102.96 
1910 £933,040 34-76  £2,777,157 103.46 


In neither of the two years, as the percentages we 
have added to the Board of Trade figures clearly show, 
did the combined concerns make even a minute profit 
for their shareholders, nor did they even balance their 
accounts. In 1909 they lost something like £78,790, 
equal to 2.90 per cent. on the premiums they received, 
and in the following year their losses, although exe 
penses were reduced, rose to £92,795, or 3.46 per cent. 
In reality, their home underwriting in this field cost 
them considerably more, because in the earlier year 
the aggregate premium income rose substantially, and 
there was a smaller increase in the succeeding period. 
Provision had, of course, to be made to the extent of 
the increased unexpired risk and it is probable that 
in neither year did the companies, as a body, escape 
with a smaller loss than 5 per cent. of their premiums. 

For safety there should be a margin of at least 10 per 
cent. on the right side, because the possibility of great 
mining and shipping catastrophes occurring has always 
to be considered. Nobody anticipated that the 
‘* Titanic ’’ would be sunk by an iceberg, but the event 
happened all the same, and many compensation claims 
had consequently to be paid. A business which does 
not show an average profit of 10 per cent. is scarcely 
worth carrying on, seeing how great is the chance of 
some day incurring a serious and quite unexpected 
loss. An all-round rise of 15 per cent. in the rates 
for workers’ insurances would therefore have been 
thoroughly warranted at the end of 1910, and it is 
generally understood that the advance which was 
obtained in the following July did not go nearly so far, 
although certain employers were called upon to pay 
double the premiums they had previously found. 

Another point must not be overlooked. Legal 
decisions are constantly placing a heavier burden on 
the shoulders of employers, and settlements for a 
moderate lump sum down are being discouraged by the 
courts. Malingering seems also to be on the increase, 
notwithstanding the efforts which are being made to 
stamp out this evil, and statistics undoubtedly prove 
that the aggregate number of claims made during the 
year becomes steadily greater. Workmen understand 


their rights better than was the case in the earlier years 
of the Act’s operation, and the average payment per 
claim is extending. On the other hand, the companies 
have very little to look forward to; possibly their yearly 
legal expenditure may be contracting, but any advan- 
tage so resulting is more than offset by the general 
advance in the price of labour and commodities. Ex- 


penses cannot be reduced except by the sacrifice of 
efficiency, and this would lead to less careful under- 
writing and heavier claim payments. 

Naturally some companies made money in their em- 
ployers’ liability sections in 1910—the Alliance and 
British General were cases in point—but the companies 
which specialise in workmen’s compensation risks cer- 
tainly did not do so, and very few of them made two ends 
meet. The Commercial Union, which now includes the 
Palatine, Union, and Ocean Accident, raised £519,830 
in premiums and had to provide £364,567 for claims 
and £167,555 for expenses—together £532,122. The 
next largest company, in order of premiums written, 
was the London and Lancashire Fire, which received 
4233275 and disbursed £168,808 in claims and 
£79,330 in other ways, being thus £14,863 to the bad. 
Another of the magnates, the Norwich Union Fire, 
reported a premium income of £150,739, while the 
claims it had to meet amounted to £107,675, and 
£50,119 went in commission and expenses of manage- 
ment. The experience of the General Accident seems 
to have been even less satisfactory, as against receipts 
of £168,230 it had to find £135,146 for claims and 
£70,253 had to be spent. Nor could the underwriters 
of the Royal, Railway Passengers, Employers’ 
Liability, London Guarantee, Sun Fire, Yorkshire, 
Provident Clerks, or Fine Art and General make 
this treacherous business pay, and such successes as 
there were seem to have been confined to companies 
receiving only a few thousand pounds in premiums— 
largely, it may be expected, from patrons of their fire, 
life, and other departments. 


GOING AWAY. 
By Firson YOuNG. 


Slee act of Going Away, in the case of a whole 
family making an annual migration, is a very 
important part of a holiday. In the case of simple 
people who have neither great establishments nor large 
means, it is a thing fraught with a certain amount of 
careful apprehension ; to the elders it is a serious matter, 
complicated by questions of packing, of dealings with 
servants, of arrangements for shutting up or carefully 
maintaining the house during their absence; but for 
children it is quite another thing. It is the most 
exciting part of the holiday, in which the joys of travel 
and adventure are combined in a highly concentrated 
form. It is surrounded by rites and ceremonies, and 
crowned with the knowledge that beyond it lie the 
delights of the holiday itself. To appreciate the true 
joys of Going Away one must be a child in a family 
whose annual migration is a thing long looked forward 
to as the supreme delight of the year. 

My own memory of Going Away in this manner lies 
like a golden haze on the most distant part of life that 
1 can remember. I associate it with that sense of ex- 
hausted summer experienced in large towns towards 
the end of July; with an approaching emptiness and 
suspension of the ordinary affairs of life, and with the 
alien’s sense of quitting the place of his bondage and 
returning to his native land. For England, although 
the greater part of my life was spent in it, was asso- 
ciated in my youth with the drab side of life ; with going 
to school, and with a disagreeable sense of false position 
caused by living constantly among rich and, if the 
truth be told, somewhat Philistine people, whose simple 
way it was to estimate others by the amount of money 
which they had; whom superiority of attainment or of 
cultivation rendered uncomfortable, and who were glad 
to find any ground from which they could look down 
on their superiors. And as the end of July approached 
we as children had a growing sense that we had dwelt 
too long in Mesech and had our habitation in the tents 
of Kedar. We were going back to our own land and 
our own people, and we were glad. 

Our Going Away took place very properly on a 
Monday. The Saturday preceding it was a day of dis- 
turbance and unrest, when the ordinary order of things 
was suspended, and one was thrilled by the sight of 
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various large trunks standing about in the fairway of 
corridors and landings. It was on Saturday, or some- 
times even on Friday, that we began to repeat a rhyme 
or chant used only on these occasions. It was as 
tollows : 


‘* This time three days where shall we be? 
In the steamer going to 


The missing word supplied the rhyme; and it was 
considered creditable and effective if one of us, by 
making elaborate calculation, could suddenly fore- 
shadow one of the more thrilling moments of the journey 
by saying: 


‘* This time twenty-five hours where shall we be? 
Standing-on-the-quay-waiting-for-the-mail-car, going- 
to ——.”’ 


Saturday evening passed in a kind of wretched reac- 
tion and serious searching of heart as to how the whole 
of Sunday and Monday could possibly be got through. 
Church on Sunday was a little exciting because of the 
thinned condition of the congregation; one had an in- 
finite pity for the wretched handful who should remain 
at the mercy of a succession of casual and unknown 
ministrants. All packing was of course suspended on 
Sunday; the trunks gaped invitingly, and sometimes 
a toy would be surreptitiously inserted among the folds 
of garments, only to be discovered and ejected on the 
following day. On Sunday evening there was a touch- 
ing and somewhat sentimental feeling in the air, stimu- 
lated by the long sunshine slanting in through the 
windows, my father’s last sermon, the familiar hymns 
dedicated by custom to this occasion, and (in one mind 
at least) associated, not with the Deity, but with cabs 
and railway trains. One could almost have wept. And 
so to bed, and another sick night of suspense. 

We did not leave till about seven in the evening ; but 
for my part I was always ready and waiting to get into 
my overcoat by about nine in the morning. Things 
really began to happen in the morning. Our excite- 
ment was constantly being quelled by elders who walked 
about with furrowed brows and attempted to keep calm. 
Servants were engaged upon unfamiliar jobs, and we 
took our meals with our loins girded, noting an absence 
of familiar table furniture. Various humble dependants 
came to the house to be paid, and as we spoke to them 
of our imminent departure we were filled, I know not 
why, with a sense of pathos. We felt sorry for them, 
that they should thus be looking on one for the last 
time; and we had a strange, thrilling sense of import- 
ance, as of people who should claim the attention and 
the privileges of the death-bed. As the afternoon 
wore on there was a difficulty in breathing and total 
loss of appetite, which, strange to say, was treated 
almost as an offence. The moment when the first 
trunk was brought downstairs was generally the scene 
of a demonstration and, probably, of a reprimand ; and 
it was at this time that agonising secret discussions 
began as to how we should sit in the ’bus, who, if 
any, should go on the box, whether it would be a fine 
night, and if we should be allowed to stay up late on 
the steamer. Half an hour before the time of departure 
the hideous chill of apprehension arose as to what would 
happen if the ’bus did not come, and the scout detailed 
to station himself on the road, scanning every vehicle, 
received one bitter disappointment after another. But 
at last it arrived, being greeted, according to ritual, 
with a quotation from an early story book, ‘‘ It comes, it 
rolls up to the door’’. 

Now indeed we were in the very act and article of 
departure. One could have embraced the driver as he 
came to help down with the boxes ; we wanted to draw 
him aside and tell him about the joys that were wait- 
ing for us; for surely he must be aware that this was 
no ordinary station job, but the homeward flight of 
remarkable people to the most wonderful paradise on 
earth. This was one of the occasions on which one 
shook hands with servants, and was strangely aware of 
the texture of their skin. And at last, every parcel 
being counted, and every child tightly clinging to some 
minor piece of luggage, the door was shut with a bang, 


the wheels scraped the road, and we were off, hoping to 
pass on the road some of our acquaintances who were 
not going away. 

Followed the more awful excitement of the railway 
station, when we were brigaded into various parties and 
given posts to guard while the business of taking 
tickets and seats was transacted. There was no play 
about it now; we were off in earnest amid the grim 
realities of trains and engines; and our excitement 
took on an almost fearful thrill, as though we had 
started some tremendous machine which we could not 
stop. The great delight of the railway journey was the 
obvious light-heartedness of my father; his method of 
counting the luggage to see that it was all there; 
the tones in which he announced the stations which 
were passed, which would not have seemed real if any- 
one else had spoken them; and it was a part of the 
ritual, all unknown to him, that as we approached our 
port of embarkation he should let down the window 
and make some remark on the state of the weather or 
the sea. For a more sober interest now began to over- 
cast our excitements—we were not all good sailors. 
On the state of the weather would depend our happiness 
or misery for the next eight hours. But I remember 
these occasions chiefly as being associated with calm 
weather, and long sunsets, and the faint, salt smell of 
the sea across the darkness. 

The next thrill on the pilgrimage was when, disem- 
barking from the train and beginning to tramp through 
an endless succession of boarded passages, we first 
caught sight of the legend in huge letters TO THE 
STEAMER. I do not know why such notices should enter 
so deeply into one’s sense of life; but so long as I live 
I shall remember the almost intolerable tremor of being 
with which I read these legends, and with what a sense 
of glorious fate I followed the pointing wooden hand 
with which they were punctuated. And then at last the 
gangway, and the deck of the steamer, and the lights 
shining from the companion-way, and the weird smell 
which made one clench one’s teeth as one descended 
the stairs (for this was before the day of universal elec- 
tric lights and fans), the finding of one’s cabin and the 
depositing therein of one’s small effects, the desire to 
be in every part of the ship at once lest one should miss 
anything, the glorious vibration of the foghorn’s note 
in the pit of one’s stomach when it announced our 
departure, and the moment at which one could say ‘‘ We 
are off’’. And then the tramping up and down the 
deck, the watching of the winking buoys sliding by, the 
returning to peep down the companion ladder, and the 
coming back to find that one’s teeth were still firmly 
clenched. Every one of these experiences was a joy in 
itself. And down in the saloon was a pleasant clatter 
of knives and forks, and the appetising smells of hot 
meats, after which my young stomach lusted, although 
I was obliged to be content with an expurgated meal of 
tea and toast and jam. 

And then once more on deck, we men, tightly but- 
toned up now, one’s mother and sisters safely tucked 
away in their cabins whence good and reassuring news 
came of their estate, to walk up and down in the lee of 
the most interesting, fascinating, and all-powerful father 
in holiday mood, looking at the blinking lighthouse that 
seemed to come no nearer, until the wind began to bite 
and the eyes, in spite of all efforts of the will, to close. 
To turn in was delayed as long as possible, for it meant 
the end of Going Away ; there was but a bridge of sleep 
before one would enter into to-morrow with all its joys. 
But to-morrow meant Arriving; and that is quite 
another matter, to be treated another day. 


THE PATHFINDER. 
By Lorp MontacGu OF BEAULIEU. 


Marconi ‘‘ Wireless’’ Room, R.M.S. Mauretania, 


on the Atlantic, half-way between two Continents. 


Gera in this room, wearing a skull-cap like those 

worn by the thousand at every telephone exchange 
in London, I am listening to the dots and dashes, the 
long and the short clicks, of a telephone ear-piece, tick- 
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ing out messages on the Morse system. ‘‘ Somewhere ”’ 
—and there lies the point of this story—‘‘ somewhere ”’ 
north, south, east or west of me down over the horizon, 
is steaming or lying broken down, or sinking, another 
ship sending these signals, telephoning joy or sorrow, 
the news of the world’s pulses, the rises or falls in 
stocks, the latest phases of the politics of two Con- 
tinents, or S.O.S., the danger letters. 

So long as this telephone without wires works as a 
general communicator, merely neutralising our isola- 
tion, it matters not where may be the sending ship or 
the receiving ship. The conversation may be carried on 
as yesterday morning with the East-bound ‘‘ Arabic’’, 
ninety miles away, or at midnight with Poldhu, in 
Cornwall, 1000 miles behind us to the east, the latter 
sending us news of the land we have left and of the 
land we are going to. In these cases the distance 
from which the messages come varies with day and 
night, from a maximum of 400 miles in daylight to 
1200 in darkness. 

I wonder whether the sun has: become jealous of 
Marconi circling the globe without consulting him and 
is therefore obstructing our messages? At any rate, 
a chain of ships between land and land can keep each 
ship informed and amused. But this good Cunard 
liner ‘‘ Mauretania ’’—than which there is none finer 
afloat—carries a new and most interesting experimental 
plant, which under certain conditions might make all 
the difference between life and death, between safety 
and danger, and perhaps prevent a proud mail ship 
becoming a battered wreck. 

This new development of ‘‘ wireless ’’ wonder is diffi- 
cult to describe, unless one uses some technicai lan- 
guage, but I will try to make its principles and uses plain 
to the unscientific. Now, the theory of Marconi’s inven- 
tion is that he uses Hertzian waves to convey the signals 
produced by the making and breaking of an electrical 
arc of high potential, the reverberations of which go 
from ship to ship, conveyed by these waves. These 
waves vary from 300 to 600 yards in length, and their 
arrival is recorded by a very delicate apparatus at the 
receiving end, which I have no space to describe here. 
These waves radiate in every direction in a circle out- 
ward from the sending ship, just as waves radiate in 
calm water when you throw a stone into a pond. But 
so far no receiving ship has been able to tell from which 
point of the compass the waves come; so that it is 
clear that unless another ship sends you her position 
in exact terms of latitude and longitude, you do not 
and cannot know whether the signals she is making 
originate astern or ahead of you or to starboard or 
port. This specially designed new compass coil, how- 
ever, can up to a limited distance, about forty miles, 
give you the direction of the sender. It is the product 
of the brain of Bellini and Tosi combined with the 
genius of Marconi, who has succeeded in making a 
scientific theory of practical use. 

Now for a word picture of the apparatus. From 
the outside of the roof of the ‘‘ wireless ’’ room on the 
topmost deck runs a system of triangular wire stays, 
joined up to a centre some thirty feet high. There are 
two complete triangles at right angles to each other, 
and each is fitted with two wires leading from the 
bases of the triangles into a small wooden box inside 


the ‘‘ wireless’? room. In this box is fitted a small 


hollow cylinder of vulcanite wound up and down with | 


rows of naked copper wire, each row about a sixth of 
an inch apart. Outside this movable cylinder, at a 
distance of an eighth of an inch away, are four sets of 
about forty insulated wires attached to the four wires 
coming down from the two triangles outside. The 
hollow cylinder turns by the means of a hand-screw on 
a compass dial above. Now mark what happens. 
When signals are being received, instead of the 
message coming from ‘‘ somewhere ”’ as hitherto—the 


““ somewhere ’’ mystery only capable of being solved 
by the other ship giving you her exact position— 
you can now up to forty miles’ distance tell from which 
direction the signals are coming, for by turning the 
movable cylinder round you can ascertain when the 
sounds in the ear-piece to which you are listening seem 


the strongest and when they seem the weakest. For the 
wire triangle which is on the same plane as the waves 
coming from the ship that is sending the message 
will produce stronger signals than the other. The 
pointer on the compass dial set to the point from which 
the signals are loudest will then point towards the 
sending ship. The present initial difficulty of working 
so short a range of forty miles is a problem not half 
so hard to solve as many which Marconi—the saver 
of thousands of lives at sea—has surmounted. And 
here is a concrete instance of what it means: The 
‘** Arabic ’’ was just now calling us up, and we knew, 
after a few experimental casts round the compass dial, 
whether our neighbour was ahead or astern or abeam 
on either side. As the ‘‘ Arabic ’’ was on our starboard 
bow, the wire triangle on that side of the ship received 
stronger signals than the triangle facing the port side. 

Now, as to the possible uses of this new invention, 
I will suggest two examples. A liner or a cargo ship may 
be broken down in mid-ocean and drifting, and because 
for two or three days it has not been possible to obtain 
a sight of sun, moon, or stars, owing to mists, fogs, 
or cloudy weather, the captain does not know exactly 
where he is, and he cannot tell his would-be rescuer 
exactly in which direction he is to steam, for though 
dead reckoning is good enough for ordinary purposes 
on straight courses when everything is in order, after 
you have drifted even for a few hours exact accuracy 
as to position becomes impossible, especially if there 
be wind and current, both of them variable in strength 
and direction. But now comes along the Cunard grey- 
hound ‘‘ Mauretania’’ with her pathfinder—in a few 
years most ships will be so fitted—and because she can 
find out where you are in relation to herself she can 
race to your rescue so long as you can send signals of 
any sort, for the direction of your Hertzian wave can 
be detected. 

Yet another instance. One of the most dangerous 
operations in navigation is when approaching a rocky 
coast in a fog, or when approaching unlighted promon- 
tories after a day or two of dead reckoning. Though 
the propellers have turned so many thousand revolu- 
tions, and though the captain knows that at such a 
speed and in such a time his ship should be in such 
a position, it is largely a matter of luck and guesswork. 
The result is that when he approaches the shore 
under such conditions he usually does so in a hesitating 
manner. First he goes half-speed, then dead slow, then 
he must stop and use the lead. Perhaps he gets a 
hundred fathoms, and he goes on again for half an 
hour, only to stop and find forty-five fathoms and a 
sandy bottom. Where is he? There are dozens of 
places on the chart, some quite close to shore, which 
answer this description, whether you be near Daunt’s 
Rock or Fishguard or the Land’s End or the Needles. 
Then comes in the pathfinder. If the lightship or the 
shore station is fitted with wireless telegraphy you can 
tell whether you are in your right course or not. Crook- 
haven may be N.N.E., or the Lizard due west, or 
whatever may be the compass bearing, and thus fog not- 
withstanding and despite snow, mist and blinding rain 
storms, but always barring risks of other traffic, you 
can go full speed ahead. 

As I listen to the loud-voiced dots and dashes, crack- 
ling imperiously now that the pathfinder is set directly 
towards another ship, and only just hear the faintest 
of sounds when it is not so set, I begin to ponder over 
Titanic’ disasters, over ‘‘ Minnehaha ”’ strandings, 
over ‘“‘ Republic’’ sinkings in the future, and I have 
dim but never-ending visions of how much this latest 
Marconi invention may do to increase the safety of 
those who travel on the high seas. 

In a few years we shall live possibly to see great 
liners running on predestined routes rigorously 
ordained by two far-distant wireless stations acting in 
concert, liners obedient to Crookhaven and Cape Race 
or to the Ambrose Channel lightship and Land’s End to 
Poldhu and Finisterre. I imagine each ship voyaging 
on her appointed track as straightly as if running 


on rails, despite fog, wind, or currents. And thus it 
| may come about that the pathless seas will be pathless 
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no longer, and some fools will say once more that the 
ocean has lost its enchanting spice of danger, its 
alluring halo of romance. Never! Even though the 
Pathfinder becomes the guider of ships. 


SHAKESPEARE’S APOCRYPHAL PREFACES. 
IlI.—‘‘ KING HENRY V.” 


EREIN have I played at cherry-pit with Satan, 
who will surely have me for this lying history. 
However that may be, here is the play; which, if it lie 
falsely to truth, will lie truly against me in the judg- 
ment of posterity. In respect that it is a history, 
believe it not; in respect that it is the creature of a 
poet’s fancy, accept it—if you have it not in your 
hearts to deny me that addition. This play is my 
riddle. For I am not so rosed over with the virgin 
crimson of modesty as not to believe that the nice fools 
of this and every generation will approve my play for 
the truth it has not; or that the better sort of wit will 
not pierce through to my meaning, which, though it 
be less bold to the eye than Charles’ Wain on a dark 
night, is peradventure not entirely hid. Of truth, as 
nice fools perceive it, there is not so much in my play 
as would cover a bad angel, so that he might escape 
notice for false coin. Yet, if you would but make a 
circle, and conjure up truth with a spell of understand- 
ing, you would summon the appearance of a naked, 
clear-eyed goddess that would put you to the blush. If 
I would be excused for devious courses, I would urge 
this for my pardon—that, as truth sets winking the 
unaccustomed eyes of the vulgar, it is best that she be 
well-summered and warm-kept, like flies at Bartholo- 
mewtide, that then she may endure handling who before 
would not abide looking on. 

Thus, then, I give you the warlike Harry, in whom 
the multitude shall accept a hero. Behold him, with con- 
science washed as pure as any chrisom child, walking 
the armoured stage in a whirl of gunstones, the mirror 
of all Christian kings, prompt of speech, ready of hand, 
ever prepared with reasons, privy to the will of heaven, 
with talk as tall as a Welshman’s vanity. For his con- 
science, he gave it carefully away to my learnéd Lord 
of Canterbury on a Monday that he might fight the 
better on a Tuesday. Truly he was a brave warrior, 
though it be not false that with the loss of thirty men 
he did at Agincourt massacre an odd ten thousand 
French, having the better weapons. History tells it not 
which side the devilish cannon he was found upon the 
day of fury. Let it suffice that we put him at the cannon’s 
mouth ; for this is accounted dangerous. Truly it is the 
fit place for a leader of men; for it hath a brave sound, 
though it be plain as way to parish church that the 
cannon has killed more nimble gunners for all their 
nimbleness that stood behind it than brave kings for all 
their bravery that stood before. For his words and his 
reasons I would say but this—that, if the readiness is 
all, then is a shrewish wife the prince of counsellors. 

Here, gentles, is your hero. I give him you with the 
best heart in the world; for, privily, I will none of 
him. I like not your man of action, who kills me some 
dozen of French at a breakfast, washes his hands, and 
says to his wife, ‘‘ Fie upon this quiet life! I want 
work ’’. They are such as follow their noses; and, 
when they are most lost, are most certain of the way ; 
all men admire that they keep to the common road 
which is plain before them; they would in a forenoon 
build you a very palpable city of stone ere the lunatic 
could coin one devil from afflicted fancy; or the 
lover sigh himself into the shortest sweet ballad that 
could be writ within the compass of a penny-piece ; or 
the poet rhyme you the butterwoman’s rank to market. 
Yet is the lunatic the greater king; for he nods him 
devils from hell, and speaks with more than the common 
sort is ware of; the lover, boundless in desire, would 
compass within his arms the thick rotundity of the 
world; and the poet is perked up, beyond the reach of 
active kings, in a glistering passion for all that live and 


are dead, wearing as a crown the golden sorrows of 
the world. 

Your Englishman sits easily within the seat of Provi- 
dence, privy to the counsels of heaven. Verily he will 
see his own image in the glass of Harry Monmouth, 
who shall be the Englishman’s hero till he hath con- 
quered the world and made of it a tavern and a counting- 
house in God’s name. Consider well this same Harry, 
lest you be deceived in him, reading the good chronicle 
of his deeds. I have bated no jot of his title—nay, I 
have held the chamber-door to his reputation—being, as 
it were the chorus of his earthly comedy. Where, then, 
do I lie in respect of the truth? Marry, I lie but in 
recording truthfully, for the admiration of his country- 
men, the faults that I partly smell in his disposition. 
For I hold but up a mirror wherein men shall see, as 
in the world, the thing they most desire. Those who 
must have a hero, or go sadly to bed, will herein see a 
prince of kings reformed from a prince of good fellows ; 
seeing that it needs no bush to proclaim the virtues of 
this Harry in a pregnant ear. So shall I deceive a 
foolish multitude into admiration, where it is my dearest 
hope to infect the wiser sort with reprobation. For 
again, to aggravate the note, let me say it—I will have 
none of this same Harry; nor would not, were he twice © 
the man of his inches. 

Herein, then, I lie; that I present him without warn- 
ing to be received at your discretion. For shrewdly I 
suspect you will mistake me, finding in my hero a heart 
of gold. What should I do with this English hero, found 
and measured for a play? It were a fool’s office to trip 
him in his glory, showing him for a pitiful poor fool of 
fortune, most straitly bounded where he seemed most 
unlimited majestical. Wherefore, knowing the fiery 
disc of the sun to be flecked with spots, should I go 
about to turn him into ice with fanning in his face with 
a peacock’s feather? Were it not the better part of a 
wise man to hold up Titan to the general view; for if 
the fools shall wink at his glory, yet shall the wise put 
smoke upon their glass, finding his blotches, though 
he shine never so boldly. And when all’s said, who hath 
the better wisdom—the fool that beholdeth nought but 
the glory, or the wise man that beholdeth nought but 
the blotches that mar the glory ? 

Peradventure I might find it in my heart to forgive 
this king of men, were it not for a certain knavish trick 
he had of pleading the will of heaven for any enterprise 
he had a mind to. For this he is a very politician. 
Would he cross the sea for his health and glory, for 
the betterment of his fortune, and the security of his 
proper seat, needs must it lie within the will of God. 
Would he sack a city, sound a charge, take off the 
head of conspiracy, ’tis for the love of heaven he adven- 
tures. The blood of no man—nor the damnation 
neither—is not upon his conscience. His enemies are 
the authors of their own death and their own damna- 
tion; for wherefore did they resist him?—likewise his 
friends ; for wherefore did they follow? This hero uses 
the fashion of politic counsellors that make a public duty 
of their private inclination, pawning their consciences 
to the commonweal for their present advantage. Had 
he stood of his own motion a hero, I had haply slapped 
hands with the rest; for, though I love not the fellow 
who at a word will clap you his judgment upon the 
table, preventing contradiction with dreadful compelling 
oaths, yet is there virtue in a pregnant wit and a ready 
hand, which it would not become me to deny. 

Seeing, therefore, that my hero has claimed God 
Himself for achampion, I will not with unblushing fore- 
head woo the rebuke of his friends by further misprision. 
Neither will I open my lips so wide as a bristle may 
enter in way of his excuse. It is not my office to hang 
about his neck a board, whereby it may be known to 
all men that I hold him in favour or contempt. I do 
but show him in his words and deeds as I found him 
in the chronicles. Thence you may judge him, as I 
have not judged him. Do you judge him truly a hero; 


thought is free, and you may mistake me so far as to 
make me a liar in your own persuasion ; but such is not 
my intent. Do you judge him for a preaching villain, 
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that knows himself as little as the world knows him, or 
as he knows the world, such is not my intent neither. 


There is a thing that lies near to my conscience ; for 
broken faith is all times a villainy. I do not deny to 
have pledged myself to a story with Sir John in it, 
wherein, indeed, he should die of a sweat, but not 
before he had crossed the narrow seas with a charge of 
foot, and prodigiously reported, with advantages, of 
his deeds upon the French. Pardon, gentles, if I have 
repented me of the fat knight, and killed him untimely. 
Would you have him grow lean in consonancy with the 
age; keep with the fashion of the time, and deny the 
friends of his youth? Would you have him forswear 
the acquaintance of sack and sugar, lamenting that 
beforetime he was old and merry? A thing not to be 
asked. How had plump Jack fared in your opinions, 
had he walked the appointed way, making his body less 
that his grace with heaven and the King might be the 
more? It were better that the King outright should 
kill his heart than that he should bate an inch of his 
girth. If you would fall foul of me over this same 
Falstaff, I prithee, put the burden of my miscarriage 
upon the King, in that the cold blood he did naturally 
inherit from his father did so far prevail to turn away 
the fat companion of his idleness. Go thy ways, old 
Jack ; die when thou wilt, since manhood, good man- 
hood, is surely forgot upon the face of the earth. Did 
you not hear him swear that that same starved justice 
of Gloucestershire, a man modelled after supper of a 
cheese-paring in the likeness of a forked radish with a 
head fantastically carved upon it with a knife—did you 
not hear him swear he would devise matter out of this 
Shallow to keep Prince Harry, not yet ascended into 
grace, in continual laughter the wearing out of six 
fashions? Would not plump Jack most royally have 
kept his word, had he not been most royally prevented ? 
But how should he survive the unkindest cut of the 
sweet boy he did sweat to welcome in the common 
street? Truly the King might better have spared a 
better man, and made not so heavy a miss, had he but 
known it. Death hath not struck so fat a deer since 
Adam fell; but he was struck timely in the likeness of 
an old fat man. Had he trod the stage but an hour after 
his denial of the King, you had seen him but the shadow 
of a man, most vilely fallen away, with a skin that hung 
about him like an old lady’s loose gown, or like the 
withered rind of the applejohn he never could abide. 

Know then that Sir John is dead of a burning quo- 
tidian tertian, as Dame Quickly shall aver. The grave 
that hungrily did gape for him thrice wider than for 
other men hath now a surfeit of fat meat. Let all that 
be of a virtuous disposition pray heartily that he be not 
damned, else will the devil have more entertainment 
than he deserve, and heaven be less merry than a place 
should be where time is boundless. 


BITTERS. 


O men like sharps and bitters because their taste 
‘has been vitiated, or because it has developed 
naturally? Either way, we all do like them, even 
the simplest of us. Look at Jane Austen, why is she 
liked by men? Why do men take interest in that 
stream of gossip about family parties and matches, and 
the fortune of this or that eligible young lady, and the 
domestic concerns in general of solid English house- 
holds of the early nineteenth century? Because 
beneath the stream there is a depth of satirical meaning 
and observation. A world of folly, cunning, and 
snobbishness in those decorous drawing-rooms adorned 
with their willowy maidens is suddenly revealed to you. 
The silvery-haired old lady has become a sort of female 
Puck, shaking her sides delightedly over the manifold 
folly of men. In a moment she is re-transformed, and 
the stream of pleasant gossip flows again, but there 
is no mistaking her delight in the interlude. Now it 


is this pungency that titillates the male reader so deli- 
ciously, or rather it is this combination of pungency with 
good-humour and amiability. Cynicism so naked from 


lips that are made to utter the agreeable nothings of 
the drawing-room! It is as though the Persian cat 
sleeping so exquisitely among the cushions should 
suddenly stretch out a paw and disclose four delicate 
sharply pointed claws ready for use on the hand that is 
stroking her. 

And Heine. Why is Heine, an author so little serious, 
so popular in sober steady Germany? Because he 
contrives to combine so well sentimentality with 
mockery. He is sentimental in the deliberate thorough- 
going German fashion; he deals with nightingales 
and roses, mountains and moonlight, golden-haired 
maidens and serenades, and other matters generally 
held to be of the first importance to Germans before their 
interest was diverted to big battalions, battleships and 
world dominion. Having agreeably warmed the heart 
of the reader, he proceeds to turn on it a spray of icy 
mockery—mockery of those very things and the 
feelings they excite. The reader has thus the pleasure of 
the sentiment and the pleasure of laughing at the same ; 
he has as it were the double delight of the Turkish 
bath and the cold douche. And this he can get not only 
from such a medley as the ‘‘ Harzreise’’ but equally 
well from the ‘‘ Buch der Lieder ’’ itself. 

What men like in books they like also in their 
friends. A man who can be counted upon to be con- 
tinually amiable is soothing and of salutary example, 
but is inclined to become a bore. He is worse; he is 
a standing reproach to people of more infirm temper, 
and to live upon his level is to them a fatiguing exercise. 
Most men therefore prefer a dash of bitter in a friend. 
The soft answer that turns away wrath is excellent on 
occasions ; but on other occasions the pungent witticism, 
with a personal sting in its tail, offers advantages to 
all parties. Nor, in spite of much current cynicism to 
the contrary, need it be directed against the absent. 
A mot about a third person is agreeable enough; but 
it does not afford the same poignant pleasure—a com- 
pound of surprise, admiration, envy, with a touch of 
anger—as a mot against oneself. _We talk about men 
who do not hesitate between their friend and their jest. 
Really the choice is never necessary if the friend is 
one who is worth keeping. Of course, a consistently 
disagreeable and offensive person, whether witty or 
not, is as tiresome as his opposite. The interesting 
man is he who will be amiable and accommodating on 
nine occasions, and on the tenth will give the natural 
man free play for the expression of the acrid emotions. 
He is fascinating if the natural man happens to be a 
wit. 

Such a man was Charles Lamb. Those who know 
him from his books and current anecdotes must be at 
a loss to understand the tradition of the gentle Lamb. 
All accounts agree as to the charm of his manner; but 
he took an evident delight in the contemplation of the 
weaknesses of his friends, and allowed his wit to be 
curbed neither by affection nor respect. ‘‘ Have you 
ever heard me preach, Charles? ’’ asked Coleridge of 
him. ‘‘I never heard you do anything else’’, replied 
Lamb—surely one of the cruellest retorts on record. 
We have it on Leigh Hunt’s authority that Lamb, 
meeting Wordsworth once in company, shook the 
venerated poet by the nose instead of the hand and 
said, ‘‘ How d’ye do, old lake poet?’’ If this story 
is not true it ought to be. Lamb was no doubt in 
liquor then, but in this fantastic greeting there is a 
criticism of Wordsworth’s aloofness which a volume 
could not improve upon. Doubtless here again, in con- 
trast between the habitual urbanity of the man and 
these occasional outbreaks, lay the secret of his attrac- 
tiveness. For Lamb never lost a friend; nay, he has 
come down to posterity credited with a genius for 
friendship. To Wordsworth, in spite of the above 
related instance of disrespect and some others, he was 
‘“Lamb, the frolic and the gentle’’. Dr. Johnson 
was of another sort. Compared with Lamb’s, his 
weapon of offence was as a bludgeon to a rapier, and 
he employed it openly and habitually. Yet his friends 
appear to have had no objection to it. Boswell him- 
self when exposed to it admires it critically ; indeed, 
there are signs that he deliberately provoked it in order 
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that other people might wonder at the vigour of his 
big friend. And observe that what the ordinary man 
knows of those two is not the wisdom of the 
‘*Rambler’’ or the ‘‘ Essays of Elia’’, but Johnson’s 
‘* Sir, I perceive that you are a vile Whig’’, and 
Lamb’s ‘‘ Pray, Sir, are you not a very important 
person? ”’ 

The truth is that it is our normal mood in these 
days to desire to be amiable to our fellow-man, and to 
leave a good impression on his mind. Quarrelling, 
except in the unrestricted freedom of the family circle, 
is almost a lost art; nobody gives a piece of his mind 
to anybody except a very near relative. Unless you 
are in a comparatively humble rank you may go through 
life without once hearing the plain, unvarnished truth 
about your character, as conceived by an impartial 
friend. There was a time when a stranger was an 
enemy; he is now an object of benevolent interest 
everywhere. Set down anywhere in Europe a tourist 
imperfectly acquainted with the language of the country 
and observe the affectionate solicitude of the inhabi- 
tants for his welfare. If he asks his way, his inter- 
locutor will probably walk some yards with him to 
show it; if he is involved in the intricacies of a railway 
time-table, there are experts around him who, with 
excellent intentions, will add to his confusion; if he 
gets into a dispute with the conductor, the whole 
carriage is interested and helpful. It is almost pathetic 
to observe strangers of different nationalities thrown 
together at dinner each engaged in the severe mental 
operation of translating into the language of the other 
entirely banal and irrelevant amenities in order to 
interest him. Digestion is impaired and nerves are 
strained; and all is done purely for the sake of being 
agreeable. Hence prejudices against the foreigner 
rarely survive a visit to him in his home; even Pierre 
Loti has admitted that, in spite of their enormities in 
Egypt and elsewhere, the English in London are really 
a quite polite and pleasant set of people. In regard 
to one’s own compatriots there is less ceremony but the 
same goodwill. Think of the bores who are never told 
that they are telling the same story for the twentieth 
time, the poets who are suffered to think that their 
friends have an intimate acquaintance with their works, 
the drawing-room singer who has never a hint that she 
sings out of tune. 

This is, no doubt, all very satisfactory. But the 
change in man’s disposition has not kept pace with the 
change in his environment. He has a long ancestry 
consisting mainly of men who prided themselves upon 
hurting and speaking evil of their neighbours, and the 
instincts he has inherited from them struggle hard 
against the restraints of civilisation. In those piping 
times of peace he sighs for contention; he languishes 
in the general hothouse atmosphere of amiability. He 
almost envies those contemporaries who are nearer the 
natural man and are not forbidden by convention to 
squabble in the back garden or on the door step, or to 
send abusive open letters to each other. All that he 
can do is to spend part of his time in framing sarcasms 
(never delivered) on his more innocent acquaintances. 
Or he may read and enjoy such masterpieces of in- 
vective as ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies ’’. 
Or he may consort with one who distils the acrid honey 
of criticism, and does not care upon whom or when he 
discharges it. 


AN IRISH MARRIAGE. 


AT DEVANY had succeeded to the paternal estate 

of twenty acres of arable and the tail end of a 

bog. The farm was good, well stocked and well 
equipped with a comfortable house and farm buildings, 
but no money. This was unfortunate, as his two 
sisters had been left #50 apiece as a first charge on 
the land. Their father had no sooner been buried 


than they demanded their money, as they wished to 
join an aunt who kept a boarding house in New York. 

‘*Sorra penny will be left in the house when the 
coffin and the drink and things are paid for ’’, said Pat, 
scratching his head. 


‘““T could borrow a hundred 


pounds, but me father would rise out of his grave if 
1 put a mortgage on the land, he was that agin being 
in debt.’’ 

‘*Troth, he would that’’, said the eldest sister 
gravely, ‘‘an’ we’d be loth to give him the occasion. 
But sure you can get married Pat, and portion us out 
of the fortune. Besides if we leave you, you'll want 
a woman in the house.’’ 

‘‘ Where would the likes of me get a woman with 
a hundred pounds? ’”’ 

‘* Wait till it’s known that we’re going off to America 
and that you’ll have the house and place to yourself. 
’Tis running over each other they’ll be.’’ 

It was soon rumoured that Pat Devany was on the 
‘look-out ’’’ for a wife. Friends dropped in more 
frequently of nights ostensibly to talk of the girls’ 
approaching departure for America, indirectly to find 
out all about Pat’s affairs. ‘‘ That new barn, now, it 
must be costing you a power of money. You must 
have borrowed from the Board of Works for that, and 
they’re very strict about the payments.”’ 

‘* It’s all paid for in dry cash, thank God ’’, Pat wouid 
say simply. 

‘*Troth, you must be a ‘ warm’ man.”’ 

‘*Oh, I can pay my way ’’, Pat replied with the reti- 
cence characteristic of the garrulous Irishman in regard 
to his private affairs. 

‘**Tis a lone man you'll be when the girls are off. 
Sure we must be getting you a wife before that. 
There’s the girl of the Rafterys now over beyant, a 
hundred and fifty down, and a tidy farm when the old 
people are gone.’’ 

‘It’s a great need would be on me before I’d have 
Peggy Raftery’’, replied Pat drily; ‘‘ sorra man on 
the look-out in ten parishes but has had the offer of 
her, with her eye that turned in her head that I’d never 
know, sitting with her of a night by the fire, whether 
she was talking to me or to a man behind me back. It’s 
ghosts I’d be thinking there were in the house.”’ 

‘* You might go further and get worse.”’ 

‘*T might then, and yet I mightn’t. But I'll get a 
girl that can look me straight in the face anyway.”’ 

‘* Mighty hard to plaze he was’’, one of his sisters 
told the priest, who muttered something about “‘ trying 
one’s luck in a bag’’ and ‘‘ ninety-nine serpents and 


one eel’’. ‘‘ What about Tim Carty’s daughter at the 
far end of the parish? Would Pat make an offer for 
her? ’’ 


‘* A fine strappin’ girl she is, surely’, the sister 
replied, ‘‘ but I’m afeard she has notions above Pat. 
Beyond bidding her the time o’ day going to Mass 
of a Sunday we've no acquaintance with her. She was 
at the Convent School for a year, and holds her head 
high. I hear Tim paid four pounds for a pianna for 
her at Dr. Dwyer’s auction—God rest his soul !—last 
week.”’ 

‘‘I’'d make a bid for her anyway if I was Pat’”’, 
said the priest. ‘‘I’ll speak to Tim. Hurry up, as 
there is only a week of Saraft. If Pat doesn’t get 
married before Shrove Tuesday he’ll have to wait the 
whole seven weeks of Lent.’’ 

The priest broached the matter to Tim Carty, who 
took off his hat, scratched his head, and looked solemnly 
into space. ‘‘I don’t say anything agin Pat’”’, he 
said ; ‘‘ he’s a dacent man, but the place is small. How- 
ever, times is bad with me, and it’s little fortune he’ll 
be asking. She’s a likely girl and a great worker. 
It’s a great loss she’ll be to me. It’s money he ought 
to be giving me instead of looking for any. Anne ’Il 
be worth more than her keep to him without any 
fortune at all. However, let him come up to-morrow 
night and talk it over. I won’t let a trifle stand in our 
way.”” 

The following night Pat, dressed in his Sunday 
best, accompanied by two neighbours who were also 
friends of the Cartys, set out for the ‘‘ match-making ”’. 
Pat had fallen in eagerly with the suggestion of a 
marriage with Anne Carty. ‘‘ A likely girl, she is’’, he 
confided to his friends on the way. ‘‘ The hundred 
pounds I must have to fortune the girls, but don’t be 
too stiff in holding out for any more. Tim is a warm 
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man and could easily give her more, but then it would 
be aisy too to get a better-off man for her than me. 
Don’t put his back up’’, he cautioned them anxiously. 

Carty’s kitchen was snug and comfortable. An 
immense peat fire glowed on the open hearth. Flitches 
and hams of bacon hung from the smoked rafters, an 
oil lamp on the ledge of the curtainless window was 
placed so as to light the path that led from the road 
to the house. Tim Carty and his wife were seated on 
low chairs in front of the fire as the visitors entered 
with a ‘‘ God save all here ’’. 

They were welcomed heartily and invited to have a 
“heat ’’ of the fire. Carty produced a bottle of whisky 
and some glasses and all seated themselves. Conversa- 
tion meandered from the weather to the price of cattle, 
Tim Carty deploring the bad times and the many losses 
he had undergone. Anne was inquired for. ‘‘ Not 
expecting visitors, she and her brother had gone out 
to visit a neighbour.”’ 

‘“* She’ll be getting off your hands this Saraft, Mrs. 
Carty ’’, said one of Devany’s friends. 

“*Sorra hurry we’re in with her. ’Tis lost we’d be 
without her, she’s that good a worker, and in the nights 
she plays a tune on the pianna in the room beyant that 
aises Tim’s heart in all the bad times he’s having.’’ 

““Tt’s a bad look-out for our friend, Pat Devany, here, 
then. He’s got his eye on her, but, of course, if you’re 
not willing to part with her he must look elsewhere.’’ 

‘“That’s news, surely’’, said Carty, smiling at 
Devany, who fingered his glass nervously and looked 
sheepish. ‘‘ The wife and me wouldn’t like to stand 
in the girl’s way. It’s a fine girl you’re looking for, 
Mr. Devany, I doubt, and not the taste o’ lucre you 
might get with her.”’ 

‘“That’s so’’, said Pat’s friend hastily. ‘‘ If there 
was only himself to think of, sorra penny he’d ask for, 
but let everything to yerself, but he has to get the 
girls off his hands.”’ 

‘* It’s cruel times to find money ’’, said Carty, looking 
intently at the fire. ‘‘ However, by a great effort I 
might manage to put fifty pounds together.’ 

‘* A hundred and fifty you mane, Tim.’’ 

Carty threw up his hands and looked horrified. 
‘‘ Joking ye are’’, he said with some heat. ‘‘ Why, 
I’d have to sell the roof over me head to find that 
much.”’ 

Devany’s friend laughed. ‘‘ Pat’ll be willing to take 
all the dry money ye have lying idle in the bank.’’ 

‘* Rise a little on the fifty, Tim’’, said Mrs. Carty. 
“*T wouldn’t break off a match with a man I hear such 
good accounts of for the sake of a few pounds. You 
can sell a baste or two’’, she added as her husband 
frowned on her. 

For over an hour the bargain went on, the demand 
of Devany’s friends lessening by degrees, and Carty’s 
offers slowly rising. At last it was agreed that Anne 
Carty’s fortune should be a hundred and ten pounds, 
a pet calf, a yearling heifer that she had reared, a dozen 
Buff Orpington fowls, and the piano. 

Carty swore he would be “‘ bruck ’’, but after drink- 
ing a glass to the health of Devany, who had remained 
silent throughout the controversy, he further agreed to 
pay the priest and bear the whole cost of the wedding. 

Anne Carty came in while they were drinking. She 
was excited and shy. ‘‘ You know Mr. Devany by 
sight, anyway’’, her mother said, introducing her. 
They shook hands silently, and small jokes were made 
as to their soon being better acquainted. Nothing 
was said of the wedding until Devany and his friends 
had gone. 

‘Well, Anne, you’ll be laving us Tuesday next ’’, 
her mother said, kissing her. 

‘* 1 suppose it’s the will of God ’’, she said, blushing. 

“‘He’s a fine figure of a man, and has a tidy little 
place enough ’’, said her mother. ‘‘ To-morrow, when 
your brother and Pat go to settle with the priest, we’ll 
go to town and order the wedding things.’’ 

Three days afterwards, on Shrove Tuesday, the 
wedding took place. A procession of jaunting cars, 


carts, and men on horseback wound its way to the 
village church. 


Anne Carty and Pat Devany had 


plighted their troth ‘‘ for better, for worse ’’ before they 
had spoken to each other, unless the service itself be 
considered a conversation. ‘‘ You might take a kiss off 
her now ’’, his best man suggested when the register 
had been signed. 

Seated side by side on a jaunting car they led the 
procession to the bride’s home for the wedding feast, 

‘IT never hoped to get you, Anne’’, he said shyly. 
‘‘ With such a small place I never looked to getting 
such a wife as you as well as the money.”’ 

‘* I’m glad ’’, she said. ‘‘ I often said to my mother 
what a fine man you were when I saw you going to 
Mass on a Sunday.’’ 

‘* It might be a love match after all’’, he said, taking 
her hand. 

‘*It might, then’’, she said demurely. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLISH SPORT AND THE ‘“ OLYMPIC” 
GAMES. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW. 
Totland Bay I.W., 20 August 1912. 


Sir,—The hearty thanks of all those who value the 
reputation of sport and its beneficent influence in our 
social life are due to you for the firm stand you have 
taken against all this Olympic business. Sport and 
games at their best should be a recreation and a relaxa- 
tion. The Olympic spirit—I judge from the utterances 
of its spokesmen—will inevitably make them a sordid 
business ‘‘ proposition ’’ in which all the amenity and 
chivalry hitherto associated with them will disappear. 
Our representatives are to be caught young and trained 
for long periods by professionals according to profes- 
sional methods. Failing a rich man ‘‘ who will make 
the games his hobby and be the financial father of the 
team’ (the words are Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s) the 
public is to be asked to provide huge funds—what for 
if not for the purpose of lodging, feeding and com- 
pensating competitors? As to this let me cite in 
full the resolution unanimously passed by the Com- 
mittee of the Amateur Rowing Association at their 
last meeting : ‘‘ In view of the efforts in other branches 
of athletics to raise funds by public subscription for 
the expenses and training of competitors at the next 
Olympiad, this Committee deprecates such action as 
tending to professionalism in sport, and calls the atten- 
tion of its affiliated members to the fact that under 
A.R.A. rules oarsmen are no longer amateurs if their 
expenses are paid by funds raised outside their own 
rowing clubs’’. I was not present at the meeting at 
which this resolution was passed, but I need hardly say 
that I entirely agree with it. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, moreover, has other pro- 
posals designed to make us thoroughly Olympic. 
‘* Annual, or even bi-annual games ’’, he says, ‘‘ should 
be held on the Olympic model each year from now to 
1916. Every Olympic stadium event should be con- 
tested in these with handsome prizes. They should be 
held alternately in the provinces and in London.’’ So, 
you see, we are to have no peace at all. Some seven 
imitation ‘‘ Olympiads ”’ are to be held all over England 
as a preparation for the grand climax at Berlin; and 
after Berlin, of course, the whole business will have to 
start over again with a view to Vienna, S. Petersburg 
or Rome. Our home events, too, to which some of us 
have grown foolishly attached, are to be broken up. 
‘* Bisley, Wimbledon or Henley’’, says Sir Arthur, 
‘* must not detain our Olympic champions.’’ I do not 
presume to speak for Bisley or Wimbledon, but I know 
pretty accurately what sort of an answer Henley and its 
oarsmen will make to this proposal. I must not in fair- 
ness omit to say that Sir Arthur holds out a noble reward 
to our champions: ‘‘ As a mark of public interest the 
team should have a public send-off and a public reception 
on its return”’. This is to pile attractions almost too 
high for mortal aspirations. 

We have been told that these immense orgies of 
athletics and games ought to be supported on the ground 
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that they foster international friendships. Of all the 
fond things vainly invented this is perhaps the fondest. 
My own experience leads me to believe that wherever 
you bring international rivalry into play in sport you 
multiply tenfold the probability of misunderstanding, 
bickering and dislike. | Have the Halswelle and the 
Dorando incidents helped friendship between ourselves 
and America? I am amused to find that even so notable 
a supporter of Olympicism as Lord Desborough has 
recently laid himself open to rebuke in America. 
Speaking of the rumour that American training methods 
may be adopted in England, the New York ‘‘ Nation ”’ 
of 8 August says: ‘‘ This bit of news would be more 
welcome if it were not accompanied by evidence show- 
ing that the spiteful and foolish anti-American spirit 
aroused by events at Stockholm is still alive. There is 
not very much sportsmanship in the ugly sneer attri- 
buted to Lord Desborough. ‘ Kohlemainen did so 
well’, said the noble lord, ‘ that we should not be sur- 
prised to have him running for America at Berlin.’ Yet 
even such a temper is conceivable, if it were only con- 
sistent. Applaud if you like or growl if you like, but 
to growl at the sin and imitate the sinner is childish. 
If American training methods are to be imported into 
England, it might as well be done graciously. Any 
other procedure argues a muddled state of mind which 
is as inimical to good fellowship as it is to winning 
athletic contests ”’. 

So much then for international friendship. If we 
desire to do something to restore sport to its natural 
position as a recreation for reasonable men; if we wish 
to protest against its becoming a department of foreign 
policy, and if we are to oppose with any prospect of 
success the degradation of the amateur standard of our 
athletes, there is only one course open to us, and that 
is to abstain from any further participation in these 
fantastic and unnecessary Olympic meetings. No pro- 
posals for a compromise—and such proposals have been 
made—will stand a moment’s investigation. Surely 
we have ample opportunities at home for testing our 
bodily prowess. 

I am, Sir, yours etc., 
R. C. LEHMANN. 


MR. HEATHCOTE. 
To the Editor of the SatrurDay Review. 
Jockey Club, Wien, 18 August 1912. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest your article on 
Mr. Heathcote, whose death was unknown to me. 
When I was in London from 1867 till 1873 I knew him 
and saw him often at the tennis court at Marylebone 
Cricket Ground. I have also played with him, although 
he was much my superior. I not only estimated him 
as a great player but also as an amiable, refined 
man of excellent manners. 

Believe me, yours sincerely, 
PLENER 
(Baron Plener, formerly a secretary to the 
Austrian Embassy). 


QUELQUES MOTS POUR MASSENET. 
A Monsieur le Rédacteur du SaturDay REVIEW. 
Londres, le 21 Aotit 1912. 


MONSIEUR,—Je ne voudrais pas essayer de troubler 
l’opinion de M. Runciman; il a droit 4 son opinion per- 
sonnelle! Je ne voudrais pas lui reprocher pour la 
langage dure et banale qu’il a tenue en critiquant le 
maitre Massenet! Je voudrais seulement exprimer 
mon opinion au point de vue musicale. 

Pauvre Massenet! a peine est-il mort ! 4 peine est-il 
tranquil de la vie humaine ! et la guerre pour son ceuvre ! 
pour son ceuvre si grande! continue sans cesse! C’est 
son ceuvre majestueuse qui le défendra! Oui, c’est 
l’Art qui le protége, qui le défend! On lui reproche 
d’avoir écrit de la musique facile ! on est mécontent de 
ses sujets qui, l’on dit, se ressemblent toujours! On 
lui reproche que sa musique n’ait pas du sentiment ! 
Hélas ! Massenet qui fut incomparable dans la mélan- 


colie, la tristesse, la caresse ! qui a su toucher aux fibres 
les plus intimes des douleurs et des joies de Il’humanité ! 
il n’a pas écrit de la musique sentimentale? Est-ce que 
dans toutes ses inspirations il n’y a pas quelque chose 
qui enlace, qui captive, qui entraine? Massenet n’a 
pas écrit pour la simple joie de l’oreille mais pour le 
ceeur. Alors, est-ce que c’est sa faute si tout le monde 
ne l’aime pas? 

On lui reproche aussi que sa musique n’était pas a la 
maniére de R. Strauss ou de Debussy! C’est vrai, et 
cela n’a point diminué son mérite! II n’a pas voulu 
imiter, non! il a voulu construire son ceuvre 4 lui, il 
avait voulu s’imposer par la grace et l’élégance de sa 
propre école musicale. 

Je ne suis pas francais, ainsi je n’écris pas pour 
défendre un compatriote : mais une seule chose je pour- 
rais dire par expérience. Ce n’est pas seules les fran- 
caises, comme dit M. Runciman, qui aiment la 
musique de Massenet. J'ai vécu en Allemagne, 
en Italie, en Autriche, en Belgique, et partout 
les ceuvres de Massenet ont été acclamées et le 
public en était enthousiasmé. Ainsi si Massenet, 
comme dit M. Runciman, ne plait pas aux dames 
anglaises, est-ce que c’est sfir que c’est la faute du 
maitre ? 

Acceptez, Monsieur le Rédacteur, les assurances de 
ma considération la plus distinguée. 

Cosmo. 


MANY-WINTERED CROW.” 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Little Clarendon, Dinton, Salisbury, 
17 August 1912. 

Sir,—Tennyson, who was curiously accurate in such 
matters, knew quite well what he was talking about 
when he made this bird ‘‘lead the clanging rookery 
home ’’. The blunder is not his but ‘‘ P. J.’s’’ (in your 
last issue). If ‘‘ P. J.’’ possesses Mrs. Ewing’s charm- 
ing little story, ‘‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot ’’, he will 
find on p. 8 a note: “It will be plain to the reader 
that the birds here described are rooks (Corvus frugi- 
legus). I have allowed myself to speak of them by their 
generic or family name of crow, this being a common 
country practice ”’. ; 

A scare-crow is an object set up to frighten away 
from the corn not flesh-eating carrion or hooded crows, 
but grain-devouring rooks. Boys posted to shout at 
them are said all over England to be ‘‘ crow-minding ”’. 
The comparison ‘‘ as black as a crow’ was probably 
drawn from the blackness in a crowd of the commonest 
of the Corvide, the gregarious rook. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
GEORGE ENGLEHEART. 


‘“AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP.”’ 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
London, 20 August 1912. 


Sir,—Many of the more or less deluded readers of 
your article on ‘‘ American Friendship’’ (17 August 
1912) doubtless paused with surprise at your statement 
that ‘‘ the American people are still anti-British, as they 
have ever been’’; but those persons who really know 
America and the Americans have no reason to be 
startled by the remark. The primary lessons in history 
which all American schoolboys learn present Great 
Britain as an oppressor and the colonists as making 
heroic efforts to resist and throw off the tyrannical 
rule of the Mother Country. The majority of the nation 
grow to maturity without modifying the impression 
made by the dramatic and exaggerated accounts given 
by the text-books of the schools. The hostility of 1776 
is thus carried on from generation to generation among 
the common people, and often characterises the utter- 
ances of politicians and legislators who desire the sup- 
port of the populace. This hostility has also been per- 


petuated by the supercilious air of superiority which 
Englishmen have maintained towards Americans, a sur- 
vival of the general sentiment of metropolitans with 
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respect to the inhabitants of their colonies. It would 
therefore be less difficult to arouse, in the bulk of the 
American nation, a warlike spirit against Great Britain 
than against any other nation. Perhaps the memory 
ot Great Britain’s attitude during the American Civil 
War and the possibility of a great territorial gain are 
not without influence in this connexion. But during 
the last decades the more thoughtful and enlightened 
members of the American nation have laboured to set 
aside this antagonism; and I have no doubt that this 
class contemplate with surprise and profound regret the 
contemptuous tone that has characterised the British 
Press in its discussion of the Panama Canal Bill, out of 
which the American Government was trying to formu- 
late a law. This discussion has not tended to support 
the advocates of peace and friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States. I do not recall that 
the Press assumed a similar tone in discussing Eng- 
land’s German grievances. There is undoubtedly a 
good reason for this; yet even from a British point of 
view American friendship would seem to be worth 
keeping. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
BERNARD MOsEs. 


[There is a difference between naval rivalry and a 
deliberate attempt to go behind a treaty.—Eb. S.R.] 


RUTHENIANS AND POLES. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAyY REvIEw. 
37 Sinclair Road W., 17 August 1912. 


Si1r,—Mr. Raffalovich omits to say that at the Port 
Baltic meeting the Kaiser suggested an interview be- 
tween the Czar and the Emperor of Austria and that it 
is reported that such meeting will take place shortly in 
Poland at a place called Sienkiewiczs, on the Austrian 
frontier, where the Czar intends to go hunting. The 
Ukrainian problem will of course form the basis of the 
discussion. Lately an order has been sent to the 
Governors of all the provinces of Little Russia, that is 
the Ukraine, to send immediate and detailed reports 
on the Ukrainian movement in their respective pro- 
vinces. This shows that the Russian Government is 
well aware of the extent of our claims. 

Your correspondent goes further than I did ; his letter 
really brings forward in an abstract manner the whole 
of the Ukrainian question and, as a Ukrainian, I may 
perhaps be permitted to show that the British public is 
still far from realising all the difficulties that stand in 
the way of our enjoying all the rights of free-born 
individuals. I might add that they know little more 
of our history now than when Lord Byron wrote his 
poem ‘‘ Mazeppa’’. 

Some of our extremists, it is true, go so far as to 
claim already complete independence for the Ukraine, 
but this element cannot be said to predominate. A 
more characteristic state of mind among our people is 
the growing dissatisfaction with Russian methods; 
every hope of a better future for our people under 
Russian rule is gradually dying. Thus, while 
33,000,000 Russian subjects are loosing their regard 
for the State in which they live, the few millions of our 
people who live in Austria-Hungary grow more and 
more attached to their King-Emperor. This is due to 
the change of policy brought about lately by the Govern- 
ment of Francis Joseph in ceasing to ignore the interests 
of our people. They have now taken the wiser course, 
which found its latest expression in the notable message 
of the aged Emperor to the Ruthenians a few weeks 
ago. Of course, what happens in Galicia finds an 
immediate echo in Russian territory. 

The spread of Austrophilism among Ukrainians and 
the simultaneous growth of bitter disaffection in 
Russia certainly create an entirely new situation in the 
South-East of Europe which will not fail to influence 
European politics. What that influence will be, and 
on what it will bear, your readers who are acquainted 
with international affairs can judge better than myself. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
V. STEPANKOWSKY. 


“ ITALIAN JUSTICE.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall S.W., 
10 August IgI2. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Mercer, in his letter 
to you, published to-day, alludes to ‘‘ the late Visconta 
Venosta, ex-Foreign Minister’’, as having inferred 
that forty years ago thumbscrews were commonly used 
throughout Italy. It would be interesting to learn 
who this Italian statesman was. If Mr. Mercer means 
to refer to the Marchese Visconti Venosta, those who 
have the honour of knowing that veteran statesman and 
typical representative of the old Italian noblesse will 
be amused at Mr. Mercer’s insinuation. Will you allow 
me to inform him that, with the exception of a certain 
portion of Calabria and the Basilicata, there is no part 
of Italy with which I am not acquainted? His observa- 
tions, therefore, regarding that country appear to me, 
as no doubt they will appear to the Marchese Imperiali, 
to whom he seems to have permitted himself to send 
his communications to you, as based upon personal 
grievances which would seem to be of some forty years’ 
standing! It is strange that Mr. Mercer cannot realise 
that the Italy of forty years ago is not the Italy of 
to-day. But, since he is unable to do so, I think that 
it would scarcely be of any interest to your readers 
that I should make any further reply to his remarks. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
Ricuarp Bacor. 


PROMISE OF PANAMA.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
San Francisco, 4 August 1912. 


Sir,—In your issue of 13 July you publish a com- 
munication signed ‘‘ T. C.’’ and entitled ‘‘ The Promise 
of Panama’’, which contains statements so extra- 
ordinary as to leave one in doubt whether the writer 
did not intend to perpetrate a hoax upon you. I am 
aware that you assume no responsibility for the state- 
ments ot correspondents ; but it seems to me a certain 
discretion is imposed upon an editor of a high-class 
publication in giving prominence to alleged statements 
of facts regarding great events or undertakings to see 
that his readers are not grossly misled. 

The communication on the Panama Canal to which 
allusion is made is amusing in its inaccuracy. In the 
first place, ‘‘ T. C.’’ says: ‘‘It [the canal] was to 
be opened in 1908, then in 1912, and now it is pro- 
mised in 1915’. Will it be believed that the only one 
of these dates that has any reference to the facts is the 
last? Nobody ever dreamed of completing the canal 
in 1908—it was taken over by the United States Govern- 
ment in 1904, but preliminaries delayed the start on 
actual construction till 1906; nor yet in 1912; and while 
it was promised for 1915, we are assured by the engineer 
in charge, Colonel G. W. Goethals, that it will be 
open a year in advance of that date. His report for 
the fiscal year 1910-11, bearing date of 1 September 
Igtt, says: ‘‘ The estimated date for the completion 
of the canal was based on the report of the International 
Board of Engineers, submitted in 1906, and was fixed 
at 1 January 1915. In the meantime, the work ad- 
vanced more rapidly than had been anticipated, and it 
became apparent that it would be possible to pass vessels 
through the canal at least a year earlier than this date ’’. 

Again, ‘‘T. C.”’ says: ‘‘ Upto 1 April 1910 they, on 
a total of 182,000,000 cubic yards, had by dry and wet 
excavations extracted 103,000,000, leaving 79,000,000 
to be extracted’’. As he gives no clue, one cannot 
even guess where he gets his figures for ‘‘1 April 
1910’’; and it is strange that one writing in July 1912 
should take that far-distant date as a basis of calcula- 
tion when he might have taken the 1g10-11 report of 
the engineer and saved himself many egregious mis- 
statements of fact. For despite ‘‘T. C.’s’’ figures, 


the construction of the canal entails fhe removal of 
203,353,259 cubic yards of wet and dry material, and 
on 1 July ro11 there had been removed 152,870,210 
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cubic yards, or 70.26 per cent. of the whole. A year 
has since elapsed, and the chief engineer’s report for 
1gI1I-12, now about due, will show there has been no 
slackening in the interim, and that he can, with greater 
assurance than in 1911, promise the completion of his 
Titanic task well within the set date. In fact, his 
report for the month ended 30 June 1912 stated that on 
that date there remained only 7,400,000 cubic yards 
(to which he adds an estimate of 4,600,000 cubic yards 
for possible slides in the Culebra cut) to be taken out 
of the canal prism, and ventured the prediction that 
all the excavating would be finished by 1 July 1913. At 
the same time he declared the locks 89 per cent. 
completed. 

Your correspondent ‘‘ T. C.’’ says there has been no 
yellow fever in the canal zone since 1906. Quite true; 
there has been none. But having made the admission, 
he seems to regret it, for he demands to know whether 
the Americans have swept away the jungle and annihi- 
lated ‘‘ all the mosquitoes bearing the germs of yellow 
fever ’’, winding up with the assertion that ‘‘ the canal 
has cost in human life more than the Transvaal war ’’. 
Whether or not the anopheles has been annihilated on 
the isthmus, it is certain that his activity as a bearer 
of yellow-fever germs—he does not originate them as 
““T. C.’? seems to think—has been cruelly interfered 
with, for there has not been a case of yellow fever 
originating in the canal zone since 1906. Moreover, 
mirabile dictu, that dread land of mephitic exhalations, 
so notorious within the decade, has become a region 
with a lower death-rate than the continental portion 
of the United States. In the fiscal year 1910-11 the 
death-rate among the whites was 10.01 a thousand, 
and among the blacks 11.81, or for all races employed 
on the canal 11.34. And what will be thought of this 
man’s assertion that the canal has cost in human life 
more than ‘‘the Transvaal war’’ when the fact is 
stated that in the six years from 1 July 1906 to 1 July 
1912, the period for which we have complete records 
and which covers the period of American activity, the 
total number of deaths from all causes, and including 
blacks and whites, was 3697? This in an army that 
at times has numbered over 50,000, and has never been 
less than 30,000. 

When such a statement is so recklessly made, one 
is not surprised to find that ‘‘T. C.’’ is equally at 
variance with the facts when he speaks of the cost 
of the great enterprise at Panama. He says it has 
cost the Americans already £ 120,000,000, and will cost 
them £20,000,000 more to complete it. This figures 
out about $700,000,000 in American money. Will it 
be believed that this is almost double the sum estimated 
to build the canal as a whole? Writing on 1 September 
IgII, in the report heretofore quoted, Colonel Goethals 
said ‘‘ the total cost to the United States would not 
exceed $375,000,000, including $50,000,000 paid to the 
French Canal Company, $7,384,000 for civil adminis- 
tration, and $20,053,000 for sanitation’’. And the fact 
is that on the day of the close of the fiscal year 1910-11, 
30 June, Colonel Goethals had drawn only 60 per cent. 
of this total of $375,000,000, and his work was 75 per 
cent. done. 

The concluding sentence of ‘‘ T. C.’s ’’ letter is of 
a part with the rest. ‘*‘ How’’, he asks, ‘‘is the 
American view of the fortifications to be accepted by 
Great Britain in face of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty? ’”’ 
How, indeed, since the Clayton-Bulwer pact is as dead 
as the Treaty of Tilsit? 

The people of the United States are proud of the 
achievement at Panama. And justly so. Many 
patriotic Americans saw the enterprise undertaken with 
grave misgivings. They feared, notwithstanding 
engineers’ promises, that the canal would take a genera- 
tion in the building ; they feared it would cost vastly 
more than the estimates; that corruption would flower 
egregiously under the tropic sun; and that whole armies 
would be sacrificed in the swamps of the Chagres before 
the end was attained. This splendid undertaking will 
be completed within the time and the cost set, without a 
breath of scandal and without destruction of human life. 

I am, Sir, etc., F. J. FRANCEUR. 


REVIEWS. 
BYZANTINE BUREAUCRACY. 


“History of the Eastern Roman Empire.” By J. B. 
Bury. London: Macmillan. 1912. 12s. net. 


ROFESSOR BURY has for some time been the 
foremost of our Byzantine historians. Twenty 
years ago he brought his arms of precision into a 
country which Gibbon and Finlay had attempted to 
occupy with muzzle loaders. It is no depreciation of 
the pioneers to say that with the resources of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries they could 
never have got as far as these well-equipped modern ex- 
plorers. The ‘* History of the Eastern Roman Empire ”’ 
is the continuation of the two earlier volumes on the 
‘* Later Empire’’. The alteration in the title is signi- 
ficant. The Empire at Constantinople is now the Eastern 
Empire in the double sense of its semi-Oriental atmo- 
sphere and its contrast with the newly founded Empire 
of the Carolings. The size of the book is also signi- 
ficant. When Professor Bury began, a thousand pages 
were enough for four hundred years; he now needs 
half as many for less than a century. At the same 
time, it must be confessed to the discredit of our 
history schools that the progress in Byzantine studies, 
of which this volume is a conspicuous example, has 
been mainly due to continental students. German 
professors have for years been exploring the masses 
of unused material; in Paris the lectures of M. Diehl 
and the studies of M. Schlumberger have stirred up 
interest far outside the circle of expert historians. 
And of late years reinforcements have been arriving 
from many out of the way places. Professors with 
unpronounceable names, writing in languages that few 
Englishmen understand, have been bringing help from 
Hungary or the Balkans or Asia Minor. With them 
the work is more than history or archeology; it is 
something of a patriotic duty. For centuries their 
countrymen looked to Constantinople as the peoples 
of the West looked to Rome. In adding their handfuls 
to the growing pile of historical material they are 
performing an act of piety towards the city and Empire 
that taught their ancestors the rudiments of culture and 
religion. Yet with all this cosmopolitan help Professor 
Bury’s task is a difficult one. In spite of the new 
discoveries there are still many tracts of unexplored 
country. Our knowledge of several important events 
still depends upon a single authority. Others have only 
filtered through suspicious channels. Anything like 
a comprehensive history is still out of the question. 

Even filling in the outlines needs a Lecoq, and a 
Lecoq who understands many languages and is ready 
to seize a clue in all kinds of unexpected places. Who 
would have imagined that the excavations of two 
Bulgarians would have produced some of the most 
valuable new material? MM. Uspenski and Shkorpil 
have by their discoveries at Pliska thrown light into 
the darkest corners of the eighth and ninth centuries. 
From the other side, the Asiatic, Arabic and Syriac 
manuscripts have been disclosing new paths for 
exploration. 

Professor Bury calls the sixty-five years between 
Irene’s death and Basil’s accession the Amorian period. 
If he wanted to describe the period between the Isaurian 
and Macedonian dynasties his description will do as 
well as any other. None the less, it is scarcely accurate. 
Of the seven Emperors who come into this volume 
Michael II., who was born at Amorium, is the fifth, 
and did not begin to reign until a third of the sixty 
years was over. In point of fact no single adjective 
accurately fits a period that produced no settled dynasty 
and no great individual ruler. Four of the seven 
Emperors were killed in battle or murdered in palace 
intrigues. No great victory distinguished their reigns. 
Sicily and Crete were lost to Christendom; whilst the 
Sublime Khan of the Bulgars, after destroying an 
Imperial army, cut off one Emperor’s head and made 
it into a goblet, and mortally wounded another. These 
were great disasters, and made the more conspicuous 
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by the Isaurian victories of the previous century. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, the time has been described as 
one of decline and decay, or, at. best, an undistinguished 
passage between two fine houses. Professor Bury 
makes out a case for its defence. It is certainly 
remarkable that in spite of defeats abroad and palace 
revolutions at home the machinery of government 
remained efficient, the innumerable wheels in a highly 
complicated bureaucracy went on running, the army 
was admirably organised, and for the first time in 
Byzantine history careful attention was paid to the 
development of the navy. The perpetration of care- 
fully planned murders—the death, for instance, of 
Leo V. before the altar of his private chapel, or of 
Michael III. in a drunken sleep—might lead one to 
suppose that it was a time of general insecurity and 
demoralisation. Yet private fortunes continued to 
increase. With the Imperial finances there never was 
any risk of the record being broken that for a thousand 
years the Treasury never stopped payment. These 
evidences of material prosperity at a time when Western 
Europe was plunged in chaos are conclusive proof of 
the strength of the machine to withstand every kind 
of shock. None the less, they are not the features 
that make for brilliant history. The description of a 
bureaucracy cannot be exciting; the more efficient it 
is the less there is to write about it. At Constantinople 
the administrative machinery was extraordinarily 
efficient, so efficient, in fact, as to leave little room for 
striking incidents or great men. Firmly established on 
a dead though high level, it needed skilled labour rather 
than genius to work it. Of excitements there are few 
save palace intrigues and the grim scenes in which 
many of them ended. 

Upon the whole, then, the period is uneventful. It 
certainly produced no great man. At. the best the 
Empire was marking time. It is, therefore, the more 
remarkable that no less than three land-marks in 
European history were set up in these sixty-five years. 
We wonder how far the bureaucrats of the day realised* 
their importance. First, there is the rupture between 
the Greek and Latin Churches ; secondly, the conversion 
of the Slavs to Christiarity ; and thirdly, the foundation 
of the Russian Empire. Each of these is a land-mark 
in the history, not only of the Later Empire but of 
Europe generally. If Catholic and Orthodox had never 
separated, there would have been peace within the 
borders of the Civitas Dei. If Cyril and Methodius had 
not succeeded in their missionary labours, a pagan Slav 
Empire in Central Europe might have threatened and 
even crushed the Christian Empires of the East and 
West. If the merchant warriors from Scandinavia had 
not settled at Kiev and laid the foundation of a strong 
military power, the history not only of Europe but of 
Asia would have been something very different from 
what it is. 

Unfortunately, the first two events—the breach 
between the Greek and Latin Churches and the conver- 
sion of the Slavs—are exactly calculated to excite 


. Professor Bury’s prejudices. A year ago he expressed 


them in the crudest way in a preface that he wrote 
to an offensively sensational life of the Emperor 
Heliogabulus. In the ‘‘ History of the Eastern Empire ”’ 
his attacks on the practice and doctrine of the Church 
are less aggressive, though scarcely less bitter. He 
is always ready to applaud an Emperor who is strong 
enough to make the Church a branch of the civil service. 
He pats the Iconoclasts on the back; there were no 
more determined Erastians. There is never a good 
word for the Iconodules ; in his eyes they are the party 


of superstitious women and parasitic monks. Even their 


persecutions are belittled. Theodore of Studium, their 
champion and one of the most remarkable men of the 
period, is little better than a fomenter of discord; it 
was this Theodore who told Leo III. to ‘‘ leave the 
Church to its pastors and masters, and to attend to his 
owm province, the State and the Army’’. It needed 
a brave man to make such a protest in the ninth century. 
Professor Bury has no word of approval for his courage. 
Y¢t Theodore was fighting not merely for the independ- 
ence of the Church ; he was indirectly making a protest 


} 


for the liberty of the subject. If the Iconoclasts had 
had their way, and the Church become a department 
of State, Casaropapism, the most complete and deaden- 
ing form of despotism, would have been unchecked. 
Many of the Iconodules were foolish and superstitious. 
None the less, the Iconodule opposition kept alive a 
few sparks of independence in a most uncongenial 
atmosphere of imperial absolutism. 

Professor Bury shows the same want of sympathy 
with the Church’s action in his description of the 
Ignatian controversy and the breach with Rome. A 
sentence like the following might have come word for 
word out of Gibbon. ‘‘ It (i.e. the Filioque clause) can 
hardly make much difference to the mass of believers ; 
since we may venture to suspect that the majority of 
those who profess a firm belief in the double procession 
attach as little significance to the formula they pro- 
nounce as if they declared their faith in a fourth 
dimension of space.’’ Surely this cheap cynicism is a 
century out of date. 

From the same standpoint, the conversion of the 
Slavs is nothing more than a political move on the part 
of Constantinople to checkmate the Papacy and the 
Western Empire. Cyril and Methodius are political 
agents accredited with a difficult mission. When the 
Bulgar Khan Boris is baptised he is said ‘‘ to change 
his superstition’’. In the letter the Pope sends to his 
newly baptised subjects stress is laid on the observance 
of fasts and the prohibition of marriages within the 
forbidden degrees. Professor Bury has no more com- 
plimentary description for these evidences of Christian 


‘discipline than to call them ‘‘ taboos’. The Emperor 


may well have believed that a Greek mission to the 
Slavs would mean the extension of Imperial influence. 
It is equally probable that the Pope wished the newly 
baptised Bulgars and Moravians ‘to turn their eyes 
to Rome rather than Constantinople. But it is difficult 
to believe that if Cyril and Methodius had been nothing 
more than political agents, they could have effected so 
great and momentous a change. 

In tracing the movements of the Russians, Professor 
Bury is on less debateable ground. They are not yet 
converted ; there is, therefore, no need for sentiments 
from Gibbon. Russian history is little known in Eng- 
land, least of all its beginnings. The arrival of the 
Rus from Eastern Sweden and their settlement first at 
Novgorod and afterwards at Kiev were to the ninth 
century what the movements of the conquistadores in 
South America and the East India Company in India 
were to the sixteenth and eighteenth. Gradually these 
Teutonic merchant adventurers moved down the Dnieper 
and the Volga, and obtained a monopoly -of the trade 
of North-Eastern Europe with Itil, the Caspian capital 
of the Khazars, Baghdad, the capital of the Caliphate, 
and Constantinople. Professor Bury’s volume leaves 
them firmly established at no great distance from Con- 
stantinople ; they are well-armed fighters, and cunning 
merchants. The next volume should have more to say 
of them. 

In the last chapter, the most interesting in the book, 
there is a survey of the arts and general culture of 
Byzantine society. In one respect the civilisation of 
the Eastern Empire was remarkably vigorous, in 
another disappointing. A succession of administrators 
was never wanting to run the machine of government. 
They were all that a civil service requires—well 
educated, industrious, contented with the possibilities of 
their career. They were careful in matters of detail— 
the material comforts of the army are evidence of their 
forethought. The arts of diplomacy they elaborated 
a thousand years before the rest of Europe dreamed 
of their rudiments. Society as a whole was intellectual ; 
everywhere importance was attached to _ higher 
education. The standard of comfort. was high, 
luxuries abounded ; the lesser arts and crafts were care- 
fully developed as means to satisfy society’s tastes. All 
these things are evidence of the strength and per- 
manence of Byzantine civilisation. Its weak side ap- 
pears in its failure to encourage genius or to produce 
any kind of originality. No great name stands out. 
There are neither startling inventions nor great works 
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of art. The work of government goes on; it is effi- 
ciently performed ; it is a work of precedent. The arts 
and crafts are developed; they are carried to a high 
point of perfection; it is a work of precept. It is sig- 
nificant that much of the most useful work is the work 
of copying. Some of the most ancient classical manu- 
scripts date from this period. ; 

This absence of originality Professor Bury assigns to 
two causes; first to the influence of the classics, and 
secondly to the power of the Church. Constan- 
tinople, not Rome or Athens, was the repository of 
classical learning. Such a heritage was certain to have 
the restrictive conditions of a trust. On the other hand, 
the presence of an Emperor in the same city made it 
impossible for the Patriarch to become Pope, or for 
the Church to develop an independent life. Professor 
Bury, however, is the last man who should point at 
the dead hand of the Church. From beginning to end 
of this volume he seems to approve of every Erastian 
act that was likely to squeeze out the last remnant of 
its life. If the Church’s influence was reactionary, it 
was chiefly the fault of the Emperors. There is a third 
cause that he does not directly mention. It is probably 
the most potent of the three, the influence of the East. 
Not only did the governing classes come from Asia 
Minor ; there was also the incessant contact, not always 
hostile, with the Caliphate and Moslem methods of 
government. Oriental ideas were continually flowiny 
into the city. It was this pressure of the East on the 
West that riveted the machinery of Cesaropapism, and 
left no room for independence or originality. 


THE TURNSTILE. 


“The Turnstile.” By A. E. W. Mason. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1912. 6s. 


Ror. are books that favour by the fitful rhythm 

of their progress the sense of an actuality 
impelling them. The impulse in them alternates ; 
it surges along unlooked-for channels and drifts 
through unsuspected seas. One never can fore- 
tell its power or its direction; it has the strange mixed 
vigour and fortuity of life itself. Yet when the scheme 
of it is complete we see not only how delicately undis- 
turbed appears the piece of life which has been pre- 
sented, but how perfectly directed have been its energies 
to the ends of art. In looking back over Mr. Mason’s 
story one imagines the production of some such effect 
to have been his intention; but, while grateful for the 
unforced ambiguity of its progression, it is not easy 
to conceive, at its conclusion, what the artist’s inten- 
tions may have been. The title itself is a challenge to 
some discovery of purpose. That is a method which 
appears congenial to Mr. Mason’s manner. Once 
before, in a somewhat similar fashion, he used running 
water, as here he uses the turnstile, to suggest a cer- 
tain congruity of adventure between a physical occur- 
ence and its spiritual or archetypal translation and 
interpretation later in the story. But, in the present 
tale, the mechanism seems a trifle worn; long before 
its end we perceive, as though it were a sort of literary 
sleight-of-hand, how the transference is going to be 
managed, and feel for it just that mixture of tolerance 
and regret with which childhood views a detected con- 
juring trick. What has the turnstile which made 
Cynthia a foundling to do with the turnstile which 
makes her a happy wife? or rather, perhaps, one should 
ask, is the relation sufficiently striking to endure its 
suspension in the title from one end of the book to the 
other ? 

The book opens admirably. The first seven chapters, 
in Argentina, at Valparaiso, and again, after seventeen 
years, in Argentina, are not only a most vivid and 
enchaining narrative, but present a curious promise of 
interest to come by a kind of persuasive parade of 
material, which, if it savour somewhat of melodrama, 
has just those spiritual possibilities which even melo- 
drama may yield. Cynthia is abandoned at the turn- 
stile of a foundling hospital by her unspeakable father ; 


she is adopted, unknown to herself, by the Daventrys, 
and claimed by that father, just as she becomes a 
woman, to lead a life of shame in Buenos Ayres. 
Flight follows, a pulling up by the roots of the whole 
Daventry establishment, and Cynthia is carried off to 
Enelana -vith the secret knowledge of her real ancestry 
and the fate to which she is exposed, like a core of 
terror in her heart. But, once in England, and for all 
the influence they have on her future those seven 
chapters might be dropped out of the story. That may 
have, perhaps, just the fortuitous air of fact, but for 
art it is a trifle too fortuitous. Cynthia loses her father 
and inherits great wealth. She has the recollection of 
her fears, and they are supposed to have influenced her 
selection of a husband. That is all, and, indeed, a 
great deal is required to explain her acceptance of 
Harry Rames, who is one of the most uninteresting 
heroes one can remember to have met in fiction, dreary 
enough to rob the woman who has chosen him of the 
romance with which she had seemed to be endowed. 
The rest of the book is the House of Commons, and 
the picture of it is drearier even than of Harry Rames, 
since it is composed of some six hundred and seventy 
replicas. Mr. Mason’s apprenticeship gives him the 
right to speak of the House, but it is not quite easy 
to understand his attitude. He presents its de- 
liberations in the most unbecoming light, and _ its 
intrigues as little less than contemptible; yet he 
devotes the greater part of his book to a detailed 
enumeration of bills and speeches and dull schemes for 
place and the show of power, which do, indeed, fit 
into his story, but are of the slightest consequence to 
its proceeding. Nor can one otherwise regard than 
as an enlivening padding to such dull adventure the 
incidents of M. Poizat, Colonel Glanville’s memory, 
and the picture at Brambling. They are all effective 
in being, they all share that false air of artistry, but 
they are of no moment whatever. The most descrip- 
tive thing that can be said of the book is that the greater 
part of it would not be missed—including the turnstile. 


THE LAST PHASE OF THE BENGAL REVOLT. 


“History of the Indian Mutiny.” Vol. III. By 
G. W. Forrest. London: Blackwood. 1912. 20s. 
net. 


N this final volume Mr. Forrest deals with the last 
phase of the Mutiny. In the main the movement 
was the work of the discontented soldiery ; it was not 
a popular rising. Lower Bengal, Southern and 
Western India, and the Punjab were untouched. 
Wherever the forces of disorder were unloosed the law- 
less and restless sections of the community naturally 
reverted to plunder and rapine. But actual rebellion 
was localised and confined to leaders who had some real 
or fancied grievance and to their personal adherents. In 


Oudh there were special reasons. It was the last annexed © 
of the Provinces. The Taluqdars, or territorial nobles, : 


were discontented and hostile, some at least with reason. 
Oudh, too, was the great recruiting ground of the 
Sepoy army. In these districts the popular discontent 
spread widest and deepest. But for the wise interven- 
tion of Outram and the generous acceptance -of his 
advice by Canning the reoccupation of the province 
would have proved even a stiffer task than Lord Clyde 
found it, while the pacification would have been 
retarded and incomplete. The clemency was justifiable 
and justified. To-day there is no more loyal body than 
the Oudh Taluqdars. In Rohilkhand, the strong 
Mohammedan element, with all its recent traditions of 
sovereignty and military training, offered a formidable 
resistance in arms. But the rural Hindu population 
remained quiet, if not actively loyal. Here, perhaps 
more than elsewhere, the English fugitives found, to 
quote Mr. Forrest, ‘‘ numerous acts of kindness shown 
to them by native landlords and peasants which shine 
like stars through the dark clouds of murder amd 
rapine’’. It is pleasant to reflect that they had a - 
reward. 
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The forces that captured Cawnpur and beleaguered 
Agra were the mutinous Sepoys of our own army or 
the contingents of native States. | Even in Bundel- 
khand and Central India it was the dispossessed or dis- 
contented Maratta Chiefs who set to the British forces 
a task little short of superhuman. The valour, the 
suffering, the endurance, and the triumphs of this 
glorious little army, so vividly told in these pages, 
would seem incredible if they had not happened. The 
hero of this volume, among a host of heroes, is Sir 
Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn). Lord Clyde possessed, 
it may be, greater power of strategical combination 
and no less a degree of calm courage. As a personal 
leader with a fiery bravery that could inspire a whole 
army, rapid perception and equal promptitude in action, 
a confidence that never faltered, and resource that never 
failed, Rose stands out in this narrative as the man 
to conceive and carry out a desperate enterprise. One 
wonders how long the mismanaged Bihar campaign 
would have lasted had such a man been in command 
at Dinapur. With the fall of Delhi and the final 
recovery of Lucknow, the strength of the Mutiny had 
been broken. In Central India and Bundelkhand the 
rebel forces were still predominant. Elsewhere the task 
that remained was to reoccupy and pacify the disturbed 
districts, to break up the bands that still held the field 
and to reduce the scattered forts that served them for 
shelter. Mr. Forrest has had a difficult task to co-ordi- 
nate and describe this series of campaigns, separate but 
mutually inter-dependent. The narrative has not, 
therefore, the dramatic force of the stories of Delhi, 
Cawnpur, or Lucknow. It is no small credit that he 
has been able to present them in such clear and con- 
nected form. The operations involved few pitched 
battles or prolonged sieges. They were directed nearly 
everywhere against a defeated and scattered enemy 
acting on the defensive and manceuvring for a retreat. 
The narrative is crowded with brilliant and_ stirring 
episodes. There were disastrous incidents, too, such 
as the affair at Rooya, which cost the lives of over a 
hundred officers and men. Mr. Forrest tries to defend 
General Walpole, but the judgment of men who were 
present condemns him, and the feeling in the ranks ran 
so high that the Highlanders came near to forgetting 
their discipline. Mr. Forrest does not mention the 
curious incident that among the rebel garrison was a 
renegade English soldier, believed to be the man that 
shot the gallant Adrian Hope, who led a_ storming 
party. 

In a work of this importance it would be well to 
remove some minor errors which have crept in, when 
an opportunity for revision arises. The maps—an im- 
portant feature in a narrative of military operations— 
are wanting in clearness and detail. In a few instances 
names are confused. The river, for instance, which 
Hope Grant forced in his action at Sultanpur is given 
as the Sai, though elsewhere it is correctly described 
as the Gumti. Shahjehanpur—a centre of operations 
—is located as on the great river Gogra (Ghaghra), it 
being really on the Garra—a very different and much 
smaller stream. The spelling of Indian names becomes 
confusing when no system, such as the Hunterian 
method, is followed. Thus Dhuindia Khere is hardly 
recognisable in Doun-de-Khara or Gogra in Gozogra, 
or its affluent the Chauka when spelt Chiraka. The 
distinction again between ‘‘ ghar’’, a house, and 
““garh’’, a fort, is frequently ignored. Pershai for 
Parshad and Badour for Budaon are obviously mis- 
prints. It would be worth while to systematise the 
spelling. 

In his valuable introduction Mr. Forrest reviews in 
full the causes of the Mutiny. His general conclusions 
are beyond dispute. He is inclined to attribute more 
importance than it deserves to the feelings aroused by 
the disaster of the first Afghan War. It was no doubt 
a contributory cause, weakened by subsequent victories. 
It influenced the older Sepoys, but hardly touched the 
greater conspirators, who were moved by wider con- 
siderations. The active reasons are no longer in doubt. 
They give force to the solemn warning with which the 
introduction closes. ‘‘ The land is again passing 


through a state of transformation, the same dark 
mysterious forces are stirring beneath the surface. 
The story of the Mutiny conveys many lessons how the 
problems of the future should be solved and in what 
spirit they should be faced. Power and strength there 
must always be to discipline peace.”’ 


A REPLY TO MAITLAND. 


“The Canon Law in Medieval England.” By Arthur 
Ogle. London: Murray. 1912. 6s. 


hae legal system of the Pre-Reformation Church 

of England is the sphinx of the lawyer and his- 
torian of modern England. So wide is the chasm that 
yawns between medizval and modern thought that all 
attempts to solve the riddle, not excluding that made in 
the present volume, seem only efforts to read into the 
words of medizval Churchmen ideas which are essen- 
tially modern. Two men of high historical genius— 
Stubbs and Maitland—have essayed the high adventure 
into the mysterious country ; but neither saw the Graal. 
Neither is Mr. Ogle the Sir Galahad of the quest. All 
that he can show us is that Maitland did not quite see 
the vision face to face. 

The attempt of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission 
of 1881 is now admitted to have been a brilliant failure. 
Stubbs and Freeman, as the historical experts of that 
body, brought to the inquiry a great historical know- 
ledge; but hardly a first-rate acquaintance with the 
Canon Law. Moreover they never seem to have given 
any serious attention to Lyndwood’s ‘‘ Provinciale ’’. 
They were, it is useless to deny, intensely insular in 
their views, and they were the leaders of an historic 
school which struggled to explain away alike the 
Norman Conquest and the Reformation, while their 
religious associations were with that party in the 


,Church of England whose sympathies lie with a 


national and Anti-Papal Catholicism. | Starting with 
such preconceptions, influenced by lawyers who had 
been bred in the Erastian tradition of the Post-Reforma- 
tion Church Courts, they rushed to the conclusion that 
the English medieval Church was in a sense indepen- 
cent of Rome. The English Ecclesiastical Courts, they 
insisted, treated the Papal Canon Law as English 
Judges treat the decisions of Irish Courts. True, they 
treated it with great respect, but at the same time they 
held themselves free to follow or to reject it. In other 
words, the Church of England was an independent 
national Church which recognised the Papal supremacy 
and acknowledged the Papal Courts on some questions 
as its appellate tribunals, but which was governed by 
Papal Decretals only in so far as it or its ecclesiastical 
judges chose that it should be so governed. 

This theory, so flattering to English vanity, was 
accepted in historical and ecclesiastical circles until in 
1898 Maitland’s Roman Canon Law in the Church of 
England challenged its accuracy and drove it from the 
field. Master of a brilliant controversial style, deeply 
learned in medizval law, writing (so he told his readers) 
in the pure interest of historical truth, Maitland argued 
that the ecclesia Anglicana of the Middle Ages was 
nothing if not Ultramontane. ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici ”’ 
might the Downing Professor of Law have exclaimed 
when Oxford dons and undergraduates vied in the re- 
pudiation of Stubbs, and Roman Catholics and Libera- 
tionists offered the incense of flattery to the agnostic 
professor, who had destroyed for ever the claims of the 
Church by law established to identity with the ecclesia 
Anglicana. Maitland’s attack owed its apparent 
success to the brilliant use that he made of Lyndwood’s 
“* Provinciale ’’. Here was a law book compiled by a 
fifteenth-century Dean of Arches and Prolocutor of 
Convocation who died Bishop of S. Davids, a law book 
that from the time of Edward IV. to the day when 
Maitland wrote had been regularly cited in our 
Ecclesiatical Courts, to which the Ecclesiastical Courts 
Commission had paid no attention. The volume seemed 
as Maitland expounded it to give the lie direct to any 
Anglican theory of continuity, for it proved Lyndwood to 
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be the strictest of Ultramontane Curialists. How 
ridiculous appeared the Commission’s statement that an 
English Church Court could accept or reject a Papal 
decretal, when it was shown that the greatest English 
ecclesiastical lawyer of the Middle Ages had laid down 
1 iat neither the Archbishop nor anyone lower than the 
Pope could repeal or alter a decree contained in the Sext. 
And then Maitland showed that the mistake had arisen 
through the failure of the Commissioners to distinguish 
between the action of State and Church. It was true 
that portions of the Papal Canon Law were not en- 
forced in England owing to the resistance of the State, 
or, to speak more accurately, of the King and the 
Baronage, like the rule of the Canon Law which 
legitimised bastards whose parents had subsequently 
married ; but with this the Church and its Courts were 
not concerned. 

Can it be said that Mr. Ogle in his interesting book 
has shaken Maitland’s conclusions? He has, in our 
opinion, entirely failed to show that the legal principles 
which governed the Ecclesiastical Courts of the English 
Church differed in any way from those that were recog- 
nised in the Courts Christian of any other Church in 
Western Europe. He no doubt proves that in practice 
the medieval Church of England was regulated far more 
by local custom than Maitland allowed, and he shows 
that English local Church custom as enforced by the 
Ecclesiastical Courts considerably varied the law of the 
Papal Decretals. But this fact is just as true 
of the Gallican as it is of the Anglican Church. And 
moreover the fact to remember is that according to the 
Canonists and under the Papal law itself a local custom 
if ‘‘ rationabilis’’ might overrule a Papal Decretal. 
Nevertheless, in laying stress on the importance of 
custom in the medieval Church, Mr. Ogle does inciden- 
tally reveal the fundamental error of Maitland. If 
Stubbs and Freeman brought to the inquiry the spirit 
of Anglican partisanship, Maitland was himself obsessed 
by the ordinary prejudice of the English lawyer When 
he uses such expressions as law and state, he uses them 
in a very modern sense. The truth is that in the Middle 
Ages there was hardly in the modern sense either a 
law or a state. A law that is liable to be superseded 
by custom, a law which is bad law if it is irrationabilis 
is not law in the modern English sense, while 
the idea of the modern omnipotent unitary state would 
have been unintelligible to a medievalist. It was true 
no doubt that a Papal Decretal was in theory binding 
on all Christians and could not be varied by any action 
of a national Church. It is none the less true that a 
local custom arising perchance in the whim of some 
Bishop or Archdeacon might often in the opinion of 
Roman Canonists override the Pope’s express law. The 
truth is that things went on in the Middle Ages as they 
did because no one ever thought of them going on 
differently. Custom, in a word, was supreme, and even 
the Pope’s law recognised the fact. It was likewise true 
that the Pope and the King were often at loggerheads 
in things ecclesiastical; but, as Mr. Ogle points out 
with truth, to allow this is not to oppose the Church 
as one institution to the State as another. ‘‘ The 
medizval mind distinguished not between the Church 
and the State; but between a spiritual and temporal 
power consenting in the governance of one great 
Catholic community. It was a mind little prone to 
abstractions ; it was occupied concretely with the forum 
seculare and the forum ecclesiasticum, with the Dominus 
Rex and the Dominus Papa.’’ It was mainly because 
Englishmen had always been taught that the King was 
a mixta persona and the advocate of Holy Church that 
it was possible for Henry VIII. to accomplish the 
Reformation. 

The sharp cleavage which the modern mind makes 
between the Church and State is the result of theories 
which first arose in the brains of Calvinists and Jesuits 
and which owe their power to the fact that the basis 
of the modern community on its civil side is no longer 
religious. In conclusion, we think that while Mr. Ogle 
has done a good work in drawing attention to the 
importance of custom in the medieval Church and to 
the true position of the sovereign in the medieval 


economy, he has failed to meet Maitland’s main conten- 
tion of the identity of the ecclesiastical legal system of 
the pre-Reformation Church of England with that of the 
contemporary Church of Rome. But he has certainly 
helped us to understand the subject better than we did 
before he wrote, and to convince us that the last word 
on the problem has not been said by Maitland. 


NATURALISTS OF THE PRIME. 


“The Early Naturalists: their Lives and Work.” By 
L. C. Miall. London: Macmillan. 1912. 10s. net. 


See naturalists written about so delightfully by 

Professor Miall are those who from the sixteenth 
century to the time of Buffon wrote of animals and 
plants. Of medicine and the human anatomists and 
physiologists there is nothing but incidental mention, 
though animal and plant lore with the earlier naturalists 
was mostly connected with medicine; and it was not 
until the seventeenth century that animals and plants 
began to be studied purely for their own sake. Ray, 
who was our first great naturalist, was a Churchman 
and perhaps the first who had not studied medicine. 
The interest of the story is that we enter with the early 
naturalists of the sixteenth century on the modern 
efforts to study animals and plants by first-hand observa- 
tion. The misunderstandings about Aristotle and the 
marvels of Pliny, with the accumulation of a thousand 
years’ legends and fable about animals and plants which 
made up the medieval zoology and botany, still filled 
up the gaps when actual knowledge failed; but the 
spirit of scepticism had arisen, and there was criticism 
only limited by the crudity of methods of research and 
experiment. None of those early writers, who knew so 
much that was not knowledge, is of use to modern 
science, until we get to those who began searching with 
the newly invented microscope in the early seventeenth 
century. Hooke, Malpighi, Swammerdam, and 
Leeuwenhoek are names still of importance for the 
history of science. Before that are best known the 
names of John Gerard, whose ‘‘ Herball’’ supplies 
most of the quaint quotations about flowers found in 
popular flower books; of John Caius, who wrote an 
account of the dogs of his day and is remembered at 
least at Cambridge in the name of a college; and in a 
more serious sense the names of Ray and Willughby. 

We may estimate the rudimentary knowledge of these 
seventeenth-century lovers of Nature, who were ex- 
ploring her secrets with inadequate means, by Professor 
Miall’s admirable account of Charles Butler’s ‘‘ The 
Feminine Monarchie or the History of Bees, written 
out of Experience’. It is all the quainter that it is 
in part actually a political treatise. The hive is ‘‘a 
lesson by God in the most natural and absolute form of 
government ’’. Indirectly, too, it is a flattery of the great 
Eliza; for Butler knew, what Aristotle was doubtful 
about, that not a ‘*‘ King-bee ’’ but a ‘‘ Queen-bee ”’ is 
the most important person in the hive, though he had 
not arrived at the notion of the ‘‘ Queen-Mother ”’. 
Ray and Willughby were the principal writers to whom 
Gilbert White of Selborne referred for most of what 
was established about birds, insects, or fishes. In 1686 
Ray was only suggesting the sexuality of plants; and 
botanical writers were still discussing imaginary 
theories of fertilisation in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. We may mention that though Gilbert 
White falls well within the limits set to the early 
naturalists, there is no sketch of him, and only one 
reference. This is to White’s well-known belief that 
swallows did not leave the country but went into hiding 
for the winter. It is probably because White is really 
the best known of the English naturalists, and that 
Professor Miall has written about him elsewhere, that 
he is not included in the present memoirs. All these 
naturalists of the eighteenth century could repeat, with 
similar gravity to that of White about the swallows, 
such stories as Linnaeus, his contemporary, related of 
the cuckoo, though he was bold enough to deny that 
it was transformed into a hawk; and White doubted 
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Linnaeus’ general statement that the cuckoo was a 
bird of prey. 

Professor Miall’s early naturalists end with Buffon, 
wider and more popularly known even than Gilbert 
White by his ‘‘ Histoire Naturelle’’, that enormous 
collection of natural facts and philosophical and literary 
disquisitions which Gibbon and Gray and most of Europe 
read, and which that accomplished naturalist, Oliver 
Goldsmith, by judicious selection and literary art made 
a household book to the English common reader under 
the title of ‘‘ Animated Nature’’. Scientific readers, 
says Professor Miall, may still read it for its descrip- 
tions of familiar quadrupeds, implying that this is all. 
Yet Buffon was tremendously advanced for the end of 
the eighteenth century. It was positively understood 
by his writers that fossils were really remains of extinct 
animals and not a deception of the devil, though there 
was some fear of the Sorbonne in enunciating the dis- 
covery. Even Voltaire, whom Professor Miall mentions 
as a populariser of science, ridiculed the infant science 
of geology and paleontology, and thus lost the making 
of a point against the Church, much to his vexation, 
we should suppose, if he had known. 

And so we find that even that age of inquiry 
the eighteenth century was pre-scientific; and the 
scientific age in biology is tending to become that 
dating from the ‘‘ Origin of Species’’. In Gilbert 
White’s age the great achievement was the Linnaean 
system of classification, and White could appreciate 
that though he derided microscopes. It helped 
naturalists for a hundfed years to arrange conveniently 
the immense numbers of new species which poured in 
on them, as the world at large and in small was opened 
up by discovery. Ray, before Linnaeus, and others, had 
a sort of feeling ‘‘in their bones’’ that there was a 
natural system somehow or other to be found, and 
Linnaeus’ great system was certainly not natural. 


(Continued on page 244.) 
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Buffon even attacked it and philosophically argued, as 
Ray himself had done, that there are only individuals 
and not species or genera, and the rest, in Nature, but 
only in man’s mind. He saw no good in calling a dog 
‘‘canis familiaris’’. The ‘‘natural’’ grouping of 
animals and plants would be by their affinities to one 
another—their relationship. Buffon, according to 
Professor Miall, had no suspicion that any such relation- 
ship existed. Ray, Linnaeus, and Réaumur had dimly 
perceived it; and there are some groups, as Linnaeus 
left them, which are still recognised after fifty years of 
the search for affinities, which began definitely and 
consciously with the definite acceptance of evolution. 
Naturalists now do not love animals and plants perhaps 
so personally as the earlier ones did, nor is the piety in 
their admiration so conspicuous; but they consider 
them from much broader aspects of thought, scientific, 
philosophical, and religious. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Character and Religion.’’ By Edward Lyttelton, London: 
Scott. 1912. 5s. 

The Headmaster of Eton aims at showing that, apart from 
the graces summed up under the word Humility, human 
character is a poor thing; also that those graces couid not 
have blossomed where there was no definite belief in Christ’s 
Deity and in His mission as redemptive and revealing. 
Doctrinal belief is not too hard and mystical for the practical 
Briton. Moral conduct and character must be based on it, 
as all grant is the case with children, for whom the alterna- 
tive to mystery is the stick. The argument is cast in the 
rather difficult form of an alphabetical dialogue, but is 
vigorous and candid. The champion of self-assertiveness 
routs the advocates of a secular ethic, of a conventional 
theism, and of a non-dogmatic Christianity. But it is a 
Pyrrhic triumph. Neither he nor they have faced the ques- 
tion, Whose Son is Christ? If we accept the Gospel answer 
to it, self-sufficiency becomes impossible. Not the example 
or the moral teaching of the Nazarene humbled Saul of 
Tarsus in the dust, but the apprehension of Himself. Mr. 
Lyttelton, like other moderns, denounces the pride of 
Aristotle’s great-souled man, but surely, if the latter deems 
himself worthy of great things, it is, Aristotle says, because 
he is worthy. Humility is not a false self-disparagement ; 
nor would it be found in a perfect being who had ng superior. 
Christ, who ever claimed the highest, was meek, but not 
humble. The Greek mistake lay in an overweening conceit of 
man’s fallen nature. Stateliness, indeed, is part of the ideal 
character—we have too little of it. Office and authority 
held from Heaven—e.g. the kingly or parental—shouid be 
upheld. Also the self-regarding virtues, such as chivalry 
and honour, play an important part in true Christian 
ethics. And ‘‘ what a piece of work is man ’’—God’s image, 
brothered by God’s Son! But Christian loftiness will have 
no swagger in it, and before the Divine majesty and holiness 
the most noble lies prostrate and abased. Mr. Lyttelton 
might have discussed the general discarding in our day of the 
Gospel graces of dutiful submission and meekness, side by 
side with the exaltation of philanthropy. He does observe 
that “‘temporary forms of popular Christianity ”’ flatter 
human vanity and weaken the sense of dependence on God. 
Sin being only a falling short of the best, there is no call to 
trouble about Atonement, no need to tremble and adore. 
Christ is a pattern, but not a Propitiation. Having lost the 
idea of redemption and salvation, we forget the Divine 
Ecclesia, or treat it as an Ark which we are free to enter or 
leave at pleasure Swarms of well-meaning people take up 
“social service ’’ because they are not humble enough to ask 
what God really sent them into the world to do; or they do 
it to gain the cheap applause of average opinion and conform 
with the spirit of the age. A Christianity is demanded which 
is to be undenominational and ‘‘ non-credal’’. Observations 
of this sort are unusual from the Head of a public school, 
the home of a conventional theological Liberalism. They are 
the more stimulating. Why does Mr. Lyttelton encourage 
the vulgar statement (p. 207) that the Prince of the House 
of David came from the peasant, or fellahin, class? 


* Le wall By Frantz Funck-Brentano. Paris: Hachette. 1912. 


It seems singular that a monograph on the réle played by 
the King in the old French monarchy has never been written, 
but on second thoughts it appears that such a monograph 
is almost impossible to write except by forcing together 
generalisations which ought to be left apart. This is what 
M. Funck-Brentano has done to an extent which leads one to 


suspect that he must have had some polemical or apologetic | 


design in undertaking his work. It is true he leaves aside 
the first two races, but it is almost as difficult to view the 
Capetians in one perspective as to place side by side 
Charlemagne and Saint Louis. There is a chapter on the 
Parliament, and one on the king’s pleasure, but how the 
two can come in immediate succession we do not see. The first 
Capetians have very little in common with the last Valois, 
and Louis XIV. stands quite apart from the first Bourbons. 
The only characteristic common to all the kings of the third 
race was their devotion to the people, and the people’s 
attachment for them. This M. Funck-Brentano shows at 
length by facts which are not mere anecdotes but underlie 
the traditional philosophy of the monarchy, viz. the 
summing up of the paternal prerogatives in the king’s 
power. The unity of the book lies there. But M. Funck- 
Brentano does not say a word about the occasional alliance 
of the kings with the aristocracy against the lower orders, 
during the Communal movement, for instance, and at the 
beginning of the Assemblée Constituante. He makes no 
attempt at analysing the meaning which the word France 
had under the monarchy, and throughout his work he seems 
to say of the régime that which only applies to the kings. 
If it is true that all the French kings wanted the welfare 
of their subjects, it is not true that their Government realised 
their intentions. On the whole this book, full of learning 
as it is, is one-sided. 

“Across Australia.” By Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen. 

London: Macmillan. 1912. Two vols. 2ls. net. 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, one Professor of Biology in 
the Melbourne University, the other a special magistrate and 
sub-inspector of the Aborigines of South Australia, give us in 
these two volumes what we may call the popular and general 
record of a scientific expedition from Adelaide to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. There are no stirring adventures, but the 
journey revives stirring memories of devoted explorers who 
plunged into the wilderness north of Lake Eyre and were 
never heard of again. One chapter gives a delightful account 
of the flora and fauna of the country which, a desert in 
drought times, is covered a few hours after rain with 
luxuriant tropical growths. The two volumes are, however, 
mainly descriptive of the Australian native tribes who linger 
on in the neighbourhood of the Northern Territory, and are 
to-day pretty much what they were before the white man 
took possession. Messrs. Spencer and Gillen are able to tell 
us much that is new about their totems, customs, and habits 
of life, because they were initiated members of the Aruntas 
in order to participate in the mysterious rites of these 
primitive folk. The study is fascinating, and the book should 
be welcomed by all who, without being scientists, take a 
keen interest in ethnology. The volumes are fully illus- 
trated, some of the photographs having been secured in 
circumstances of considerable difficulty. 


‘(The Forest Trees of Britain.” By C. A. Johns. Tenth Edition. 
By G. 8. Boulger. London: 8.P.C.K. 1912. 6s. net. 

The Rev. C. A. Johns’ well-known book was published 
first in 1869, and the Society has had a good property in it, 
as appears by the numerous editions. It has many com- 
petitors now, but it is still worth while reproducing as a 
popular cheap book. With Mr. Boulger’s editing to bring 
it up to date, it is no doubt equal to similar modern books. 
The myth and folk-lore and tradition of trees are its best 
points; and its weak points are, first, as inevitably must 
be except in very expensive books, an insufficiency of good 
colour illustrations for identification, the best-known trees 
being best illustrated instead of the converse ; and, secondly, 
the ‘‘ natural theology” tone traditional in the Society. 


‘Revue des Deux Mondes.” l5me Aoit. 

There are several solid, but somewhat heavy, articles in this 
number. M. Pichon writes well on the Feminist question 
in ancient Rome, but we cannot say he has anything new to 
tell us. M. Paul Dubois deals with the ‘‘ free zone” of 
Haute Savoie, politically, economically and historically. It 
was originally instituted by Napoleon III. as a sort of sop— 
to the fears of Switzerland and the jealousy of Europe when 
he took over Savoy. He had rashly promised the Swiss 
that they should have this portion of the country when the 
whole passed into his hands. Then he found that neither 
France nor the people of the country would tolerate Savoy 
being truncated, so he tried to smooth matters over by making 
it a free zone. The Swiss have not responded. Who would 
have expected them to doso? A peasant State of this kind 
is the least generous and most narrow-minded of any. Con- 
sequently, the people of Haute Savoie are now becoming 
to too great an extent economically dependent on Geneva. 
The state of things at present existing is a serious drawback 
to the development of Savoyard industries, and the writer 
strongly advocates the suppression of the ‘‘ free’’ zone 
altogether. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and 
Plans. Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume 
of Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies 
from 1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the 
end of the year 1810. 
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Our C avalry. By Major-General M. F. 
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binding. 10s. net. 
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. net. 
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M.A., Hon. LL.D., &c. 8vo. 14s. net. 
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5s. net, or post free Ss. 3d. 
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By HELLESPONT. 
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Preserving Mr. Panmure (A. W. Pinero) (a Comic Play). 
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My Escapes (By A Bachelor). Long. 6s. 
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REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Captains All (W. W. Jacobs). Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net. 

Théatre (Corneille). Dent. Vols. I. and II. 1s. net each. 

Essays on Beowulf (Knut Stjerna). Viking Club. 10s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 
The Great Salvation (C. R. Cuff). Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL. 

The Path of the Conquistadores (L. Bates, jun.). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Axiom and Principles of the Science of Organisation, 7s. 6d. ; 
The Strategy of Nature, 2s. 6d. (Marshall Bruce-Williams). 
The Association of Standardised Knowledge. 

Cathedrals and Churches of Rome and Southern Italy, The 
(Francis Bumpus). Laurie. 16s. net. 

China Jim (J.T. Harris). Heinemann. 6s. net. 

May I Tell You a Story? (H. Mar). Bennet. 2s. 6d. 

Mystic on the Prussian Throne, A (Gilbert Stanhope). Mills and 
Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 

Papers Critical and Reminiscent (W. Sharp). Heinemann. 5s. 
net. 

Revelations of Jim Crow. Bennet. 2s. 

Union of South Africa, The (W. B. Worsfold). Sir Isaac Pitman. 
7s. 6d. net. 

With the Italians in Tripoli (Tullio Irace). Murray. 10s. 6d. 


EVOLUTION 
IN THE PAST 


HENRY R. KNIPE, F.L.S., F.G.S. 


There are 56 plates of fossil life restored, 51 of which were expressly 
drawn for the book by Miss Alice B. Woodward (45 plates) and 
Mr. E. Bucknall (6 plates). 


“To anyone who desires to read the story of life upon our planet as revealed by 
the record of the rocks, and interpreted in the light of evolution, it would be difficult 
to recommend a safer or more pleasant guide than Mr. Knipe. His story is 
illustrated by many excellent plates, mainly by Miss Alice Woodward, who happily 
unites much scientific knowiedge with artistic ability.”—A thenaum. 

‘One of the most fascinating and readable books of the year.”—Nature. 

“* A clear, readable, and useful book, well illustrated by reconstructions of the 
more striking types of extinct life.” —Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Henry Knipe has succeeded admirably in his ‘Evolution in the Past’ in 
combining sound information with attractive reading." —Pall MallGazette. 

‘*Written with care and knowledge, and the exactness of modern scientific 
methods.”—The Times (Literary Supplement). ion 

“** Evolution in the Past’ should be read and studied by all lovers of Natura 
History.” —Knowledge. 


HERBERT @& DANIEL, Publishers, 
95 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maytair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Half Year ... OUR 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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MAGMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS rox SUMMER READING. 


THE EARLY NATURALISTS: their Lives and Work (1530-1789), By L. c. MIALL, D.Sc., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by s. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, 


F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Also LIBRARY EDITION. 


17s. net each. 


Vol. III.—Molluses and Brac V.—Crus 


Vol. X.-Mamm 


In Ten Volumes. Half Morocco. Gilt tops. In sets only. - 


Vol. I.—Protozoa ; (Sponges), and Ctenophora ; ve. IL. Rotifers and Polyzoa. 
fopods. Vol. 1 tacea and Arachnids. 
Insects, Part II. Hemichordata Ascidians and Amphioxus; Fishes. Vol. VIII.—Amphibia and Reptiles. 


M.A., 


‘Medium 8ve. £8 8s. net. 


'yriapods ; Insects, Part I. Vol-Vi VI.— 


Vol. V.— 
Vol. IX.—Birds. 


*.* A Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application.” 


THE GARDEN. 


and Miss ETHEL CASE. Globe ~ 1s, net. 
Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 


THE PRACTICAL FLOWER GARDEN. By HELENA RUTHER- 
FURD ELY. With Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS. By the Hon, Mrs. Evetyn 


(Alicia Amherst), With about 40 Illustrations. Extra crewn 8vo. 6s. 
THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By the Rev. A. FosTER-MELLIAR, 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised by the Rev. F. PAGE- 
ROWERTS (President National Rose Society), and HERBERT E. 


MOLYNEUX. With 62 (of which 25 are new) Illustrations of Specimen 


Roses, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


Edition. 
7d. net. With Coloured by SIMO. 
R. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. n 
THE NSOLITARY. SUMMER. By the Author ** Elizabeth and 
her German Garden.” Illustrated Edition. Extra crown 8vo. white buckram, 
gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s. Also pott 8vo. 7d. net. 


THE COUNTRY SIDE. 


A HANDBOOK ON BRITISH INLAND BIRDS. By AntHuony 
a. With Coloured and Outline Plates of Eggs by Eric PARKER. 


TALES OF THE, BIRDS. W. Waaps Fow er, M.A. IIlus- 
s. 6d. ; 
MORE TALES OF THE BIRDS.» By Fowier. Ilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS. By W. Warpe Fow er, M.A. 
With Illustrations by BkvAN Hook. Third Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
+ 3s. 6d. Prize Editions, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


SUMMER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BOOKS. By W. Warpe 

WLER, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of 200 Song, Game and Water Birds. 
By ors. ema WRIGHT. With 80 Fuli-Page Plates. Crown 


GRAY. LADY. “AND THE BIRDS. Stories of the Bird Year for 
Home ont School. By MABEL O. WRIGHT. Illustrated. Extra crown 


8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF ANIMALS: the Mammals, By ERnesr 
INGERSOLL. With 15 Fuil- -Page Colour-Plates and many other IlIlus- 
trations. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

By Prof. 


ROUND THE YEAR. A Series of Short Nature Stories. 
. MIALL, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


INSECT LIFE. Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By J. H. FABRE. 
a by SHARP, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Prize Library, 2s. 

LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life from 
the Amezba to the Insects. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With upwards 
of 100 Illustrations. Nineteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 
Family. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, AND THE CAUSES TO 
ITIS DUE. By Right Hon. 
L.D. With Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8 
NATURAL HISTORY OF With 24 
in Colour . Crown 4to, 
NATURAL HISTORY J AND “ANTIQUITIES OF. ‘SELBORNE. 
By GILBERT WHITE, with Notes by FRANK BUCKLAND, a Chapter 
= 4 SELBORNE, and New Letters. illustrated. 


NATURAL inistoRY OF SELBORNE. By WuitTe. 
(Library of English Classics. 

CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By FRANK BUCKLAND. 

witha Each Series separately, in 
; extra gilt, as follows: First Series—RATS, 

PENTS, ROGS, MONKEYS, &e. ‘Second Series FOSSILS, 
BEARS, WOLVEs, CATS, EAGLES, HEDGEHOGS, EELS, 
HERRINGS, WHALES. Third Series—W1ILD DUCKS, FISHING, 
LIONS, TIGERS, FOXES, PORPOISES. Fourth Series—GIANTS, 
MUMMIES, MERMAIDS, WONDERFUL PEOPLE, SALMON, &e. 

FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. (Reminiscences 
and Researches in Danby in Cleveland. By Canon J. C. ATKINSON, 
D.C.L. New Impression, with Portraits and Prefatory Memoir of the 
Author by Geoxrce A. MacmiLtan. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Both the foliowing Volumes contain much practical information on Sport and 
Natural History. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each ; cloth elegant, gilt TS OF 6d. each. 
WALKS. TALKS, TRAVELS, AND EXPLOI F TWO 

S. By Canon ATKINSON. 
PLAY. HOURS "END HALF-HOLIDAYS ; or, Further Experiences 
of Two Schoolboys. By Can Canon A AT KINSON. 


Illustrated 


BOOKS OF ROAD TRAVEL. 
GARDENING FOR THE IGNORANT. By Mrs. C. W. THROUGH FRANCE. By 


WHARTON, Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS. By W. Ovrram 
TRISTRAM. With Illustrations by HuGH Tuomson and HERsert 
Raitton. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. Pocket Edition, fcap. 8vo. 2s. net; or in 
leather limp, 3s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Extra crown 8vo. gilt tops, in uniform binding, 5s. net per vol. 


Extra crown 8vo. white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. a LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. Illustrated by HuGH THOMSON 


and Freperick L. Griccs. 


MIDDLESEX. By WaAtrer JeRRoLp. 


TuHomson, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Freperick L. Griccs. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By Clement SHorTer. Illustrated by 


Freverick L. Griccs. 
SURREY. By Eric Parker. Illustrated by HuGH THOMsON. 
KENT. By WatTeER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THoMson, 
SUSSEX. By E. V. Lucas. Illustrated by FREDERICK L. Griccs, 


BERKSHIRE. By James EpmuND VINCENT. _ Illustrated by 
FREDERICK GRIGGS. 


OXFORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Herperr A, Evans. 
Illustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. 


HAMPSHIRE. By D. H. Mourray Reap. 
ARTHUR B. CONNOR. 


DORSET. By Sir Freperick Treves. [Illustrated by JoserH 
PENNELL. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. By Artuur H. Norway. 
trated by JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


SOUTH WALES. By A. G. BraDLey. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
L. GR 


NORTH eed By A. G. BRADLEY. 
PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ELY. By the Rew. EDWARD CONYBEARE, 
lilustrated by FREDERICK L. GRIGG 
EAST ANGLIA. By W.A. Dorr. ——— by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
DERBYSHIRE. ByJ.B. Firrx. Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 
YORKSHIRE. By ARTHUR H. Norway. Illustrated by JosepH 
ENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. 


THE. LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. BRADLEY. 
JOSEPH PENNEL 
DONEGAL AND ANTRIM. By STEPHEN GwyNn. 
by HUGH THOMSON. 
NORMANDY. By Rev. P. Illustrated by Joseru 
PENNELL, 
*e° Jilustrated Prospectus post free om application. 


MR. HISSEY’S ROAD BOOKS. 
THE CHARM OF THE ROAD. England and Wales. 28 Full- 


Page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. net. 


AN ENGLISH HOLIDAY WITH CAR AND CAMERA, 


Illustrated. 8vo. ros. net. 


UNTRAVELLED ENGLAND. 24 Full-Page Illustrations. 8vo. 


108. net. 


ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS, With Illustrations. Demy 


8vo. 10s, net. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH COUNTIES. With Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. ros. net. 


OVER FEN AND WOLD. With 14 Full-Page (and some smaller) 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 


Illustrated by HuGH 


By H. W. Illustrated by 


Illustrated by 


Illus- 


Illustrated by JosEPH 


Illustrated by 
Illustrated 


READABLE BOOKS IN NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


FuLLy ILLUSTRATED. 


1s. 6d. each. 


THE CHANGEFUL EARTH. By Prof. G. A. J. CoLe. 
THE PAST AT OUR DOORS; or, the Old in the New Around Us. By Watrer W. Skeart, M.A. 


2nd Edition. 


WONDERS OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By E. E. Fournier, B.Sc. 
TILLERS OF THE GROUND. By Marion I. Newsicin, D.Sc. 


THREADS IN THE WEB OF LIFE. 


By Marcaret and Prof. J. AkrHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, 


Lrp., London. 
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MYTH AND LEGEND IN 
LITERATURE AND ART 


A series of Four 
Tavishly Illustrated Volumes :— 


Classic Myth and Legend By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 
Celtic Myth and Legend » CHARLES SQUIRE 

Teutonic Myth and Legend » DONALD A. MACKENZIE 
Romance & Legend of Chivairy ,, A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 


The world’s great legends are of undying interest and charm. There breathes through them “the freshness 
of the early world.” They come down to us from the earth’s romantic youth, before the progress of science and 
criticism had repressed imagination and curbed the play of fancy. These old stories are indeed a joy for ever ! 

BOOK-LOVERS will find herein, retold in simple prose, the original tales upon which the greatest of our 
poetry and prose is founded. The following is a random selection of poems wholly on classical themes :— 

Wordsworth’s “ Laodamia.” | Lowell's “The Sirens,” “ Prometheus,” 
Tennyson’s ‘“Lotos Eaters,” ‘“ Ulysses,” “Hebe,” “ Eurydice.” 
“Tithonus,” “ Tiresias,” Longfellow’s ‘“‘Endymion,” “Enceladus,”, 


“Demeter & Persephone.” | “The Masque of Pandora.” 
Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,” | Morris’s ‘“‘The Life and Death of 

“Arethusa,” “Hymnof Pan,” | Jason,” 

“Hymn of Apollo.” ‘“‘ Atalanta’s Race.” 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING it will be almost needless to point 
out that in the catalogues of our chief picture galleries titles like those appended occur in abundance. The 
enjoyment of these great works of art naturally requires a knowledge of mythology. 


“A Bacchante.” “Perseus and Andromeda.” 
“Orpheus and Eurydice.” “Hylas and the Nymphs.” 
“ Clytie.” “The Lament for Icarus.” 
‘*Cupid and Psyche.” “The Minotaur.” 
“Danae and the Tower of Brass.” “ Clytemnestra.” 


“Perseus and the Graeae.” 


TO DEVOTEES OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL AMATEURS these volumes will come as a real 
boon. The study of these simple stories enables one to enter into the spirit of a composer’s music, to obtain a 
firmer grasp of the aims and objects of the world’s great musicians. To illustrate the importance of the study of 
mythology to musicians we give below a few of the great compositions that have been inspired by these old 
romances. 


OPERAS: PROGRAMME MUSIC: 
Gluck’s “ Orpheus,” { Bantock s “The Witch of Atlas,” 
Wagner's “ Ring of the Nibelungs,” erlioz, ‘King Lear. 
‘ Grie “Peer Gynt.” 
wohengria, “Orpheus.” 


“Flying Dutchman,” 

“Tristan and Isolde,” 

Parsifal.” 
Goldmark’s “ Merlin.” 


MacDowell, “Lancelot and Elaine.” 
Mendelssohn, “The Legend of the 
Lovely Melusina.” 


a Converse, “The Festival of Pan,” 
Bellini’s “ Norma. “Endymion’s Narrative,” 
Webers “Der Freischiitz.” Euphrosyne.” 
Boito’s “ Mephistopheles. ’ Franck, “* Psyche.” 


The volumes are profusely illustrated with reproductions of famous pictures and sculpture by famous artists, 
reproduced in colour and black and white. Altogether there are 144 full page plates. The set of four volumes is 
issued at 3O/= nett. You may learn more about them by applying for a 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE 
To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 34-5 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 


As a reader of Zhe Saturday Review, I should be glad to receive the booklet concerning 
‘* Myth and Legend in Literature and Art.” 


PLEASE SEND THIS FORM, OR A P.C. TO SAME EFFECT. 
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The Eye-W itness 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS 


THE GENTRY AND THE PREss, 
COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 
THE MARCONI SCANDAL AGAIN. 


For THE DEFENCE, X. IN DEFENCE OF A POLICEMAN. 


By Junius. 
A RAILWay JouRNEY IN Kerry. By Hugh Dalton. 
By E. Thomas. 


By Avocatus Pauperis. 


GoING TO THETFORD. 
LEx v. THE Poor. 
More SEcRET REMEDIES. 

RHYMES FOR THE TIMES. X. THE CAREER. 
WuatT Micut BEEN. By G. S. Street. 
By Delf. 


STRINDBERG AND WOMEN. 


By B. C. 


OLYMPIAN ATROPHY. 
By Desmond MacCarthy. 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 
Tue City. By F. W. S. 

SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 

AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE: 
16 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo. 6d, net. 


WELSH 


THE HON. W. G. A. inaaeet-aute, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 
FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Of ail Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Political and Social circles. 

Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIs Housz, TALLis STREET, E.C. 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 


OF IRELAND. 


By = ras. Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD.,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HOME RULE IN ALL ITS PHASES 


If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 


AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


‘*A more helpful work of its kind in the struggle 
against the Home Rule Bill a Unionist politician could 
scarcely wish for. — Western Morning News. 

What the Northern oo « of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule” 

‘Mr. Amery enters a seeng plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses. 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPARY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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TWO BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


GRENIER’S 
RUBBER 
ANNUALS 


For I9IO=-II and I9II-I2. 


These Annuals are full of information for all who are 
interested in rubber plantations, whether as planters, 
shareholders or directors. 


They are published at 3s. each. 


The first sold out directly and had to be reprinted ; of the 
second a much larger edition was issued. 


A certain number of both are available in London and, by 


arrangement with the propietor, the Rudber World is | 


able to offer the two Annuals to its readers at 2s. nett, 


by post in the United Kingdom 2s. 4d., Abroad 2s. 7d. | 


In other words, the Rubber World offers the Annuals at 
one-third the price at which they have sold in their 
thousands. 

Separately the Annuals will cost—the 1910-11 Annual 
1s. 3d. nett, post free at Home 1s. 6d., Abroad 1s. 8d. ; 


and the 1911-12 Annual 1s. 6d. nett, post free at 
Home 1s. 9d., Abroad 1s. 11d. 


THE RUBBER WORLD, 10 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


READ ——— 
“MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM,” 


THE OFFICIAL ORCAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEACUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 
Fiscal Controversy 


Published on the 7th of each month, at 


7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


PRICE ld. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. Post free. 


PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/33. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 
By W. DALTON, 


Author “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


** Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —ottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 

** Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.” —Scotsman. 

**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” Atheneum, 


“Inferences at Bridge” appeared in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW. The articles have been revised, with additions 
by the author, and are issued in handy form by 

THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


| than he is. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 


LO N D N “A brilliant book.”"—T7imes. 


Particularly good.”— Academy, 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND > 


E N Vv i RO N s. 8o Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpfool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 


Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 100 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 62. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6@. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwilhell, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lianfairfeehan, Banger, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- ¢aci. 


Post free rom Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


LLANGCLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonvon: SIMPKINS. 


Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Raikway Bookstalis and all Booksellers. 
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Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—** Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world, 
1 do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘The Whole Art of Rubber Growing, and J strongly recommend tt 


| to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
| pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 
Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to,read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 


and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING, HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseler, or direct from 
the office (55. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE ‘SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at all 
~~ Railway Bookstal!s and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 
Readers unable to obtain copies will greatly oblige by 
forwarding a postcard to— 
The Publisher, Saturday Review, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 
Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


F. TENNANT PAIN: 


PARIS : 18 Rue Favart. BRUSSELS: 60 Rue du Chemin 
de Fer. OSTEND: 12 Galerie Leopold 11. BASLE: 
44 Elisabethanstrasse. 

AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD : Librairie Windrisch. MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue de Persil. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


FRANCE. 

BIARRITZ : V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE : 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE : Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS : The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’Opéra ; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue 
Castiglione, and the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway 
Stations. TROUVILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 
BERLIN : Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse) FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG : J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG : H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART : 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 
FLORENCE : 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME : Luigi Piale, Piazza 
TURIN : Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 
BALE : Festersen & C'*., Library and Kiosques. BERNE : 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA : Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat LLAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 
LUCERNE : A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA : Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca de Terceira. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN : F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. 
B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
NAPLES : Detken & Rochol, 


di; Spagna. 


‘ 


LISBON : 


CHRISTIANIA ; 


This Week's Issue contains: 
IMPROVING MARKETS. 


THE DUNLOP SCHEME: 
FUSION? 


DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF BEAU SEJOUR. 
RUBBER BEGINNINGS IN QUEENSLAND. 


THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


FUSION OR CON- 


SUBSCRIPTION PER — in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and go Ad Ad 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. — | ~~ 


W. Cc. 


THE STOCKBROKER. 


The Stockbroker is not like other newspapers, 
It differs from them in many ways. Its price is one 
shilling. That in itself causes the man in the street 
to pause. He hesitates. A shilling is an unusual 
and indeed an outrageous price for a financial news- 
paper—abnormal. He passes on to “ Comic Cuts,” 
where we leave him. But the investor, the man who 
has thousands in shares, who habitually saves his 
money, who does not want to lose what he has got, 
who is always anxious to add to his wealth—that 
man stops. The Stockbroker appeals to him. It is 
written for him. It is not written for anyone else, 
The shilling we charge is paid with the same freedom 
as a man pays his taxi fare. He realises that as we 
do not accept financial advertisements we must charge 
a shilling or die. He realises that by cutting away 
the main source of revenue we also exempt ourselves 
from the unwritten law of the newspaper world that 
you must treat tenderly those who advertise. We 
are out to tell the truth about stocks and shares, 
To do this with absolute freedom we cannot accept 
any payment except the shilling we get from our 
readers. We give each week 48 pages of candid 
fact about all the companies in which money is 
invested. We do more. To those who subscribe 
#2 2s.a year we answer by post any question on 
finance that they may ask. The paper was only 
started eight weeks ago. To-day we are getting a 
thousand letters a week. To reply to this mass of 
enquiries we have to aid us, a Banker in Paris, Berlin, 
New York, Montreal, St. Petersburg, a correspondent 
in South America, in South Africa, in Nigeria, 
in Cairo, Roumania, and Baku. Our Editor has 
himself been in those places and his opinions are 
based upon knowledge gained on the spot and 
brought up-to-date by his weekly and daily letters, 
This information bureau is at the disposal of those 
who read The Stockbroker. They write and find the 
full answer in the next issue. Send a list of your 
investments to the Editor. It costs you a shilling to 
read his reply. But you may save large sums by 
asking his advice. You cannot lose more than the 
shilling. That is the insurance fee you pay to 
provide against loss. The information you will get 
will be accurate and unbiased: accurate because 
unless we tell the truth our whole raison a’étre dis- 
appears ; unbiased because we don’t accept financial 
advertisements. No one can want more. The 
Stockbroker has “caught on.” Its circulation has 
gone up week by week. It began on July 6 witha 
modest 24 pages. Its size has doubled and its 
circulation is five times as big. That shows the 
paper was wanted. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


Post Free to any address in the Postal Union 
£2 25. per annum, 
To “ The Stockbroker,” 
15 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C. 
J desire to become an Annual Subscriber to THE STOCKBROKER, 
Cheque for £2 25. enclosed. 
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METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. autumn 197. 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arwotp Bennett, Author of “Clay- 
hanger.” A New Edition. Crowm 8vo, 6s." 
This is a reprint of one of Mr, Bepnett’s most delightful 


print for some time. 


“It is altogether a most enjoyable bork, and readers already acquainted with its 


stories. It has been out of 


author’s later works wil to make acquaintance with one of his 
earliest.” —Liverpool Post. 


THE STREET CALLED-STRAIGHT. By the Author of 
“The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The gros and cons of the problem of honour presented are felicitously argued in 


good literary style, and the novel altogether may be set down as one of real worth.” 
Scotsman. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS, By Atice Perrin, Author of “The 
Charm.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The background of this novel is the‘contrast between official life in India and a 
pensioned existence in England. Thetheme of the story is the affection that the heroine 
feels towards India. : 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
OxeNHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s.. 4 
By “ The Golden Rose” the author means the Spirit of Romance—Love—and all that 
pertains thereto. The story tells b@w.three very typical Englishmen —surgeon, artist, 
barrister—encounter it in odd fashion while tramping the High Alps, and follow it up 
each in his own peculiar way to his de§tined end. 


OLIVIA MARY. By E-Maria Avpanesi, Author of “The 
Glad Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s.» 

In this new novel Madame Albanést'sttikes new ground. Although full of able and 

sympathetic characterisation and that elusive charm which belongs to all her books, this 
story is unlike any that she has yet wrat 


BETTY HARRIS. By J@wnette Lee, Author of “ Uncle 
William,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Betty Harris, who is the only child of an American millionaire, strays one day 
into the shop of a Greek fruit-dealer, Achilles Alexandrakis, and watches the flight of a 
butterfly that the Greek liberates fromits grey cocoon. The story is of the friendship 
that grew out of this meeting, and a rescue that grew out of the friendship. 


THE BIG FISH. By H.-B. Marriorr Watson, Author of 
** Alise of Astra.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
* A really brisk adventure story is 'y welcome at the holiday season, and ‘ The 
Big Fish’ exactly meets requirements.” ruth. 
“A truly delightful story of adventuré, a book to read breathlessly, to 
sitting, and then to go over again for its II haracter-drawing.”—/ 


HER SERENE HIGHNESS. By Pup 
OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘This striking novel .. . . an exctllently exciting and original story.” 
- Daily News. 
** An extraordinarily vivid picture of Oriental life . . . A tale that charms, interests, 
and—best of all—grips.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JUDITH LEE: Some Pages from Her Life. By RicHarp 
MARSH. With 4 Illustrationss-Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** For the seaside, for the hammock, r for the sleepless hours ‘ Judith Lee’ is an 
admirable and interesting companion."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ These pages from the life of ‘ Judith Lee’ are original, exciting, and flavoured with 
a very engaging knowledge of human nature."—Sunday Times. 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Gisson, Author of 
**The Ships of Desire.” Crowri Byo, 6s.” 
“The character drawing is good, the plot well thought out, and the incidents by 
which it develops unforced and convincing.”—A thenaum. 
"Tt has seldom been our fortune’ to so faithful a study of love and sacrifice. 
*The Oakum Pickers’ stands out among Social novels as a giant among pigmies.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


HAUNTING SHADOWS; or, the House of Terror. By 
M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Second Edition in the Press. 
An extremely clever piece of work.”"—Morning Post. 
“We can congratulate the author on a story of considerab!e ingenuity.” 


Daily Graphic. 
A WILDERNESS WOOING,. By W. Victor Cook, Author 


of ‘Anton of the Alps.” Crown 6s: 
"A really fine romance.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orme Acnus. Crown 
vo, 65. (Second Edition. 
* Phe strength of its portraiture, and the exhilaratien of its dialogue, added to a finely 
conceived plot, combine to lift the story toa very high position amongst the novels of 
the present season.” —Liverpool Post. 


By Joun 


finish at a 
Vorid. 


LAURENCE 


, A KINGDOM DIVIDED. By Davin Lise, Author of “A 


‘Teddy striking and uncommon.”—Sco: 


Painter of Souls.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This new novel may be described as actively controversial. It deals largely with 
poignant chapters in the life of a young clergyman, and in its pages we find an amazing 
array of startling facts connected with the march of Ritualism fm ot future of England. 


IT HAPPENED IN SMYRNA. By $xomas Epcetow. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The book can be read with pleasure. “The style is breezy, and the adventures of 
isman. - 


REMITTANCE BILLY. Crown 
vo, 65. 

“A fine, bright, ample novel, by a writer of the most delightful spirit and fullest 
knowledge of men, women and affairs ; a novel, too, of which the ‘ go’ is tremendous. 
No good reader of novels can afford to neglect this one, or fai] to recognise in Mr. Ashton 
Hilliers a new star of the first magnitude.”—Padl Mall Gazette. 


A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. By Cuartes Gteic. 


By Asuton HI.uers. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* As a novel of the stage, ‘A Woman in the Limelight’ will rank second to none.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
LAMORNA. By Mrs. A, Siwewicx, Author of “The 
Severins.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 29. 


The story of two girls united by kinship and affection, but divided by character and 
temperament. Lamorna, the elder ome, has to look on while her cousin makes a tragedy 
of her life and successively becomes the victim. of a roué and a mischief-monger. | 
Lamorna’s own fate is at one time so enmesh ith her cousin's that she requires all her | 
sense and strength to escape from the toils set ! 
and all honour to win her. 


a man who would override all scruple 


SALLY. By Dororne, Conyers, Author of “ Two 
Impostors and Tinker.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [August 29. 
A hunting novel of Irish life. The scene is laid in the wilds of Connemara, where a 
man suffering from melancholia starts hunting over the mountains and the bogs. A 
seaside lodge close to him istakén by some strangers, and the plot of the book then 
turns on the lonely man bzing charmed from his loneliness by Sally Stannard. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Franx Swinnerton, Author of 


‘The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (A ug ust 29. 
‘*The Happy Family” is a realistic come ly of life-in London suburb;. The scenes 
are laid principally in Kentish Town, with excursions to Hampstead, Highgate; and 
Gospel Oak ; while unusual pictures of the publishing trade forma setting to the highly 
important office life of the chief male characters. 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N.andA. M. WiLiamson, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (September 5 
The story of a motor tour in Scotland and many quests. The drama shows usa girl 
in search of her mother who has her own reasons for not wishing to be found by a pretty 
grown-up daughter. A man in search of some lost illusions is also here, and the girl 
helps him to discover that they are not illusions, but splendid truths. Other seekers are 
a woman in search of love, and her brother in search of materials for a novel. 


HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arnotp, Author of “* The 
Fiddler.” Crown 8vo, 63. [September 5. 

The interest of this story centres in the will of a Pro‘essor Clifford, in which a large 

sum of money is left to the scientist who shall within a specified time finish the testator's 

life research. Failing its completion the money is to revert to his stepdaughter. 

Humphrey Wyatt undertakes the task, incidentally falling in love with the stepdaughter, 
of whose relationship to the Professor he is unaware. - 


DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Ripce, Author of 
‘* Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 5. 
Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, an animated story of London life, concerns a girl sent 
out to service by her stepmother. Her adventures in her situations, her acquaintances, 
and the person to whom she is devoted, are described in Mr. Pett Ridge’s brightest 
manner. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Baitey, Author of “ Storm 
and Treasure.” (September ;; 
In this novel Mr. H. C. Bailey te!ls a story of modern London. The scenes are laid 
. poor middle-class life in the worlds of journalism and theoretical revolutionaries and 
usiness. 


> 
DARNELEY PLACE. By RicHarp Bacort, Author of 
‘Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. (September x2. 
The scene of Mr. Richard Bagot’s new novel is laid partly in England and partly in 
Italy. The story turns upon the double life led by a wealthy English landowner in con- 
sequence of the abduction in his more youthful days of fhe daughter of an old Italian 


house. 
LONDON LAVENDER: an Entertainment. 2 By E. V. 
epte: 


LUCAS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This will make Mr. Luca;'s fourth novel, or “ Entertainment” as he prefers to call 
his stories ; and readers of the preceding three may find some old acquaintances. The ~- 
scene is again laid principally in London, and again an odd company of types converse’ 


and have urbane adventures. 
By A. A. Mitneg, Author of 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. 
“The Day's Play.” [September 12. 
Among our v' humorists none has so quickly found his way to the hearts of 
readers as ‘A. A. M.” of Punch, whose special gift and privilege it is to touch 
Wednesdays with irresponsibility and fun. He has now brought together a further 
collection of his contributions to Punch. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author 
of “‘ The Sheltered Woman,” &c [September 12. 

“Charles the Great” is a yery light comedy, and it therefore counts as a new 

departure for Mrs. H. H. Penrose. ‘The book is packed from cover to cover with mirth- 


provoking material. 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep OLtivant, Author of 
“Owd Bob.” [September 19. 
In the pages of this book the reader follows the courageous spirit of a working-man 
down the alley of life. We hear his laughter, share his joys, and watch the heroic 
struggle of his soul against the circumstance that is oppressing him. 


MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpxs, Author of 


‘* The Uttermost Farthing.” (September 19. 
In her new novel Mrs. Belloc Lowndes returns to the manner of ‘‘ Barbara Rebell.” 
It is an ample, spacious tale of English country house life, laid in a quiet Sussex village. 
The writer sho ws all her old power of presenting the passion of love in each of its Pro- 
tean phases 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Georce Norman, Author 
of *‘ Lady Fanny.” (September 19. 
A novel describing the life of an attractive and still young woman whose circum- 
stances are those of so many others of her type in England, for she has no acquaint- 
ances but women, is approaching “the youth of middle age” without yet knowing 
Jove or any vital interest. Then, quite unexpectedly, adventure, and, subsequently, 
ove coming to her, she lives for the first time. 


A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. By Marjorie Bowen, Author of 


7] Will Maintain.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [September 19. 
The story is laid in the stormy and sombre last half of the Sixteenth Century, 
and deals with the fortunes of the Royal House of Spain, the most powerful, cruel, 
and tragic dynasty of modern Europe, The hero is Charles V.’s son, the gay, beau- 
tiful, and heroic Don Juan of Austria. The story embraces the greater part of this 
Prince’s short life, which was one glowing romance of love and war. a 


THE ACE OF HEARTS. By C. Tuomas-Sranrorb. 
An English Member of Parliament spending a holiday in the Portuguese Island of 
Madeira in January, 1912, becomes unwittingly privy to a plot against the Republican 
Government. The conspirators, fearful that he will betray their secrets, make him 
prisoner ; but he escapes to experience a series of adventures, Through the tangled 
web of plot and counterplot runs the thread of a love story. ¥ 


LYNETTE. By Joun Overton. [October 3. 

Although ‘‘ Lynette,” by a new writer, does not claim to be an historical novel, it i 
based on facts connected with the struggle between the Cavaliers and Roundheads, ahd 
is a wholesome story of love and adventure, of hard fighting and high ideals. 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST. By GerHart Hauptmann. 
(October. 
A translation of Hauptmann’s most wonderful novel—a work that attempts to ping ¢ 
the living, human Christ before sophisticated twentieth-century eyes. Whatever other 


| effect it may have, the book cannot fail to cause discussion. 
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